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Coca—An Ancient 
Herb Turns Deadly; 


Used for centuries by South America’s highland Indians, a mild 
stimiuiiant has been transformed into today's international killer dre 
cocdine. Péter 7, White ond photographer Jos? Azel infiltrate the 
modowy world af growers, dealers, and wers 


Straight: A Gloves-off 
Treatment Program 4 


Acontreversial rehabilitation approach for young drug users 
examined by Cliff Turpy and josd Are! 


Sagebrush Country — 
America’s Outback x 


ete ert Douglas H. Chadwick crisscrosses the big lonesome heart of the West 
and discovers a nigged breed of American individtalists. With photo 
erupie oy Phil Schofield 





Ballet with Stingrays 


Underwater photographer David Doubilet joins divers feeding stingrays 
off Grind Cayman and finds these proceful crentures, feared for the 
VEROMGUS Fpttes on tier foils; are su rprisinely gentle, 


Indonesia: Two Worlds, Time Apart 


"Unity in Diversity" isthe motto of this Asian nation of more than.13,000 
islands. Arthur Zich chronicles the strugele of the world's most populous 
Muslim country to preserve tradition wine keeping pice with a modern 
world. Photograplis by Charles O'Rear 


Rowing Antarctica’s 
“Most Mad Seas” 129 


Cholienping by oar the treacherdus waters of the Drake Passage, 
author-photographer Ned Gillette and a.crew of three successfully row 
their storm-tossed craft from Chile to Antarctica. 
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COVER: Searching-for food, stingrive approach Penny Pritchett Hatch off 
Grind Covmuan iaiand. Fed reeularly by divers, these fish with the drecided name 
prowed-to be friendly, Photograph by Dovid Doubiter 
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. From the leaves of a South 
American shrub comes a sub- 
a= stance with immense power to 
stimulate pleasure, to generate 
wealth—and sometimes to kill, 
Hailed as a wonder drug in the 
a late 19th century, cocaine was 
sh some nt ee eet outlawed in the United States in 
= TS oka ae 1914. As an illicit drug—here 
| eae . . 4 Ss . rate + = : . 2 finely chopped to be inhaled 
tech ates 2, Ss Sag tee ~-" ee through the nose—it fuels 
MCS rane ky yore ht, 8s a multibillion-dollar industry 
sa aaa fa POS SAIN ee Late oe with a staggering impact on 
eee both supplier nations and thelr 
chief customer, the U. §. 



























Slogging through a vat of coca leaves and a 
mild solution of sulfuric acid—several times 
a day for about four days—a worker on an 
illegal coca farm in eastern Colombia starts 
the process of extracting cocaine. Liquid 
from the vat will be mixed with lime, gaso- 
line, ammonia, and other chemicals to make 
and add acetone, ether, and hydrochloric 
acid to form a crystalline powder, cocaine 
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Fatigue overcomes an adviser from the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) in Tingo Maria, a coca boom- 
town in Peru's Huallaga Valley. More 
than half the world's illicit coca grows in 
the valley, where a U. S.-funded erad- 
| ri struggles against farmer 
protests, widespread corruption, al 
unpredictable violence, 











SHRUB GROWS in South America 
whose little leaves — one to three inch- 
es long-and stripped off several times 
i Year—contain a drug with un- 
equaled power tostimulate the plea- 
sure centers of the human brain: so 
mitch so that it fosters the most dynamic vari- 
ety of free enterprise in our time. That's the 
coca plant. And the drug is cocaine. 

Those little leaves have long been chewed 
by people of the Andean highlancls as a tonic. 
‘The earliest solid evidence of this is in the Mu- 
seum of the Rank of the Pacific in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador: a three-inch ceramic head of a man 
with the characteristic chewer's bulge in his 
left cheek, Valdivia culture, circa 1500 B.c. 

By 1862 German chemists had taken coca 
leaves brought by an Austrian scientific expe- 
dition from Peru and isolated from them 
an alkaloid, or nitrogen-based compound: 







C,-H; .NO,. They labeled it Cocain. Today at 


least six million Americans keep buying it—to 
sniff, smoke, or inject. This brings them ince- 
scribable pleasure, unbounded energy. Often 
misery. Sometimes death. 

Under U. §: law—anda 1961 treaty ratified 
by 125 nations —itis forbidden to produce co- 
caine, or to possess it, except for prescribed! 
medical use. Yet such is the demand that the il- 
licit buying and selling of it generates stupen- 
dous quantities of money—with profound 
effect, as we shall see, on varied people far be 
yond the coca planters and cocaine consumers. 
On Colombian guerrillas, say, anc top polit- 
cal leaders across the Caribbean, on intermma- 
tional bankers and American inner-city 
teenagers. Cocaine money means economic 
growth for entire regions in Peru, economic 
survival for Bolivia. For some individuals, itis 
said, billions of dollars: For some, murder 
Most PTUCSOME, . . . 

When I set out to look at the coca plant— 
and tolearn who gets whatout of it, and how — 
T wondered about the lawful use of cocaine 
today, Well, it's for local anesthesia. Cocaine 
blocks nerve conduction, causing numbness. 
Italsoconstricts blood vessels; that’s whv each 
vear surgeons in the United States prefer it for 
some 200,000 operations involving the nose, 
to shut down the mass of capillariesin there. 
Anata hospital in my neighborhood hardly a 
day passes without a child in the emergency 
room needing stitches but frightened by that 
curved needle and the blood; the nice nurse 
will swab on a colorless liquid containing 


Ty 


cocaine and presto—less blood, no pain. 

Incidentally, incase you've been wondering 
about Coca-Cola: Yes, there's something from 
the coca plant in it, and no, it isn't cocaine. 
Coca leaves from Peru and Boliviaare shipped 
to a chemical factory in New Jersey, their co- 
caine is extracted for medical ose, and from 
what's left of (hem comes a flavoring agent— 
to go, in minuscule amounts, into the Coca- 
Cola enjoyed in 155 countries. Thus hundreds 
of millions of people around the globe are, so to 
speak, in touch with the coca plant 

The first coca plant Iseeclose up isa big one; 
From a trunk six inches thick, three slender 
stems rise to eight feet. This i in Colombia, 
6,000 feet up in the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta, the northernmost heights of the Andes, 
almost touching the Canbbean. Some 2,000 
Kogi Indians, whose ancestors fled the con- 
quering Spaniards fourcenturiesago, now live 
here in isolation, holding on to their tradli- 
tions—their ceremonies, their chewing of 
coca. It grows right outside their huts. 

The Kogi don’t talk much to-visitors—they 
said, “Hello, when-are you leaving? — but I 
can see what they do. Women harvest the 
leaves. Men toast them in earthenware pots, 
put some inte pouches and then into their 
mouths all day long. Why? “It's good.” 

With the leaves goes an alkali—a lime pow- 
der, produced by burning seashells gathered 
on the coast or bartered for cattle and cofice 
raised here. This cuts the somewhat bitter coca 
taste and increases the stimulating effect. It's 
carriedinasmall gourd with a stick pokingout 
on top, every male gets one, al a ceremony 
after puberty, and holds on to it till death. 
He'll moisten the stick with saliva, put it Into 
the gourd to pick up some lime and then into 
his mouth again. Perjodically he'll rub it with 
fiddling motions against the rim of the gourd; a 
litthe lime anel saliva will stick there, building 
up with time. Old men carry big-rimmed 
goures (pages L2-1.4), 

Chewing, by the way, is not really the right 
word. There isn’t one in English, just as there 
ien*t one for chewing tobacco, But there are 
special words in Spanish: in Colombia, mtam- 
hear; elsewhere, coywear—to coca, You move 
the wad in your cheek and suck from it. Some 
cocaine will be absorbed into the bloodstream 
through the mouth's mucous membranes, 
providing a slight numbing of cheek and 
tongue: more will be absorbed in the stomach 
and intestinal tract. Recent research suggests 
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that this may not be harmful, as some earlier will hop in up to his thighs, barefoot, and 
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Loca paraphernalia from the 
first millennium AD... o coll 
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jungie: five acres for food truce with the government! 
manioc and maize; tenacresforcoca. The alti- ondin return foracontribution from the crow- 
tudets a thousand feet andit'shotand humid, ers, allegedly yoluntary. FARC has protected 


with some 110anches of annual rain, Under the thousancs of them who arrived since thy 


1 With careful fertilizing coca boom beran in the late 19706. Luckily, 


and weeding, leaves will be ready forstripping Colombian friends managed to persuade the 
Very 35 days or 40,.0r ten times a yea loca molitical ieader to come alone indexplain 
Five young men are doing the stripping  thata NaTronwaL GEOGRAPHIC visit will bring 
now, amid waist-high plants. They bend then no harm fo anvone 
lown, stand astride, and strip away with both Now let's see how others ¢et something out 
hands, leftt—nght—left. The leaves gointo a of the merchandise in the early stages: Th 
plastic pit with a solution of water.and-a lithe Aired iand earns twice what he got.on acoltce 
sulfuric acid. Three orfourtimes daily, aman farm back home and saves most of it—“no 


movies here, no girls.” The laree bvolvers who 
wn and also work the farm 5ell to the me 
chant along the river. He often pavs in fo ds, 
on which he makes 25 percent) and otter as- 
eemnhling enough merce he'll sell it.at anothe 
5 percent markup. The coofian who takes 1 
the town ostream pels so MUCH A ALO 
The cocaine base may go through « couple 
rore mididlemen before reaching a laborator 
in be terre! Wilh more plastis buckets And 
Teer Chem 1 als. ni Coca nwo ochloricle, 
the white or cream-colored crystalline powde: 
that’s the final product. It's been done nea 
Miraflores, and in Villayicencio. And even 
around Medellin, the metropolis of the depart 
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the door 


Next day I see Fabic Ochoa Restrepo 
father of the reputed billionaire Jorge Ochoa 


Vasquezs—enjoving himself at a horse show in 


suburban Enviesdo, Those are Paso Fino 


horaes, with a four-beal lateral pant so amootn 
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As cosual as a coffee break or as sacred 
as Communion, coca-leaf chewing oan 
ancient, multifaceted ritual in the Andes. 
Slow ingestion of amuall amounts of 
cocaine counters hunger’, fatirue, and 
the effects of living at a high altitude, In 
northern Colombia, Kogi men “marry 
coca at puberty and are rarely without 
hows of toasted leaves and [ime-ftlied 
popores (top). Elders this day shaw 
effects of home-brewed alcohol. To moke 
the lime alkali, the Keg trade cattle for 
Caribbeun seashells, which they fire ond 
crush (far right). A .chewer lifts a lime- 
covered poporo stick fo activate his coca 
lees (right). 
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Lecolly crown for chewing, seedlings of 
Erythroxcyluom coca sprout between pro- 
tective ridges in western Bolivia. This 
shrub was damesticated in Peru perhaps 
7,000 years ago, theorizes Chicago Pietd 
Museum botanist Timothy Plowman 
(top), framed by a few of the some 230 
species of Erythroxylum. Only BE. coca, at 
top right, ond three oter cocas devel- 
oped from it contain usable amounts of 
cocaine. Mislabeled in this 1895 print 
(above), E. nowogranatense var. novo- 
grunatense is the coca grown by the Kogi. 


breectine farm alone, cach with itsown groom. 

Everyone here knows who the big cocaine 
traffickers are. People call them. magrees, the 
magicians, and you don't mess with them. In 
fact they're becoming respectable—some tn- 
deed beloved, such as the reputed billionaire 
Pablo Escobar Gaviria. On a hillside I see 
what he built for the poor: scores of brick 





houses with flowers infront, achurch, &@soccer 
field. A little girltells me there li be many more 
bouses, “if (sod helps him.” 

scrawled on a wall is the slogan “Afwera 
Exitradicidn— Down With Extradition.” The 
United States government indicted Pablo 
Escobar as a leading cocaine trafficker, along 
with others of the so-called Medetlin cartel, 
demanding he be given up for trial in the 
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S. Tt hasn't happened! he's too powerful 
He's also a stereotypical pais, a man from 
Antioquia labeled hardworking, smart, ambi 
CHOLES ARZressive Pasa provided the entre- 
thal 


textile industries; some also have traclitionally 


Dreneurial spirit developed coffee and 
been involved in the smuggling of whatever's 
been profitable. Coffee. Emeralds. Marijua- 
na, Most ard 
caine. You buy the raw stuff in the south 
Refine it here, and smugeple it, by 


recenth most profitably: cco 
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ari, tothe bie murket up north 
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iN PERU, the land where coca 
ire most extensively in evi 
AS SO0n 5 LOUTTELS arrive in 
two-mile-high Cuzco, the old Inca 
capital, the hotel serves fresh-brewed 
t lto be good for ac justing lo the 
Dhree French laches <niff the pot andl 
Chev like it 


At Peru's main tourist destination, the glori 
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are bimed here ANY Tore hut VOL CAN See the 
Ares. on the mowntains at midnichi 

From Machu Picchu, old agricultural te: 
rces step down stecply toward the | rubarn be 
River. The higher ones once grew corn, the 
iWwer ines Cock [ howl to Une Valley coca still 
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Tian COVETO Ment COCA MONDO} iy Lie Mmar- 
kets and groceries of Cuzco a pound of leaves 
oat= about a dollar; they're fresh, smelling 
ike new-mown hav. A market stand sells clif- 
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white or black, good or bad 

[s there a renowned practitioner of the good 
kind nearby? Yes, Gon Benita, called a met 
oriest. [ find him busy witha lamily that cami 
from Puerto Malcdonarcio, ten car hours awry 
lheir littl bay suffers terrible nightmares, the 
father tells me—he's taken him to doctors all 
the way to Lima, but they haven't helped. He 
believes Don Benito will, | can see it in his 
eves: The mother has brought ca leaves 
Dan Benito will pick some and put them, in 
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cmon of breathtaking mountains and 


teroble road ancl ndt many of those 
that’: home to half the country + popu 
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ors speak Quechua as well as Spanish, butthey 
aren't Incians, as is often stated—they reme 
tigas, and those bigher on the socmmeconomic 
ladder look down on the chewers a5 peasants 


Ome of those higher-ups tells me: “They be- 





' 1 : = woe r 
lieve it makes them strone. [think that’s non- 
cense, but if you don't give them coca thes 
Le ge D VvaWwning, LUT melon haly. ancl winit to 


on home. | hev'd rather have coca than food.” 


A surveillance helicopter in the Hua- 
Horo Valley passes over a former raking 
coca leaves, probably to be converted to 
noste before being sold to a lob, Peruvian 
officials ond U.S, DEA advisers aboard 
the helicopter loter burned a larger stash 
of coca (far right), using gollons of 
paste-making kerosene found in the 
house. The occupant (right), not or- 
rested, cried, “What will [tell my hins- 
band?” Coot miles the valley's economy; 
noi other crop con mutch it profits. 
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taken food cAsiward over (he moun teins ri the 
june le 
brought 


on iittie farms they Keep over there. Butin the 


potatoes, com, fuinea pz meat—and 





mack collie, | ACA), OT hananas PTOWTL 
have 
And so 
or ive times a 
year, aman from this town—no need to name 


past dozen years those junwle farms 
timed to coca, Tor the cocaine trade 


thik Moming, as be does four 


it, there are dozens like it—makes ready for 
nother trek to the Huallaga Valley, 

He's taking a horse, a mule, and eight rent 
ant his 38 


en burros; two dogs, his wife 
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Working the “green mine,“ one of three 
brothers running a ten-acre coca farm in 
eastern Colombia fille a 25-pound sack. 
A hired hand (left) shoulders one of the 
bundles te the base-making pit. Fingers 
stained in the process hold chunks of 
cocaine base, About 500 kilos of leqwes 


wielded half a kilo of base. 





revolver. He'll cross three ranges in four 1&- 
hour days—walking, because the animals 
must carry food, chemicals, plastic sheets, 





Liver there he'll strip his coca bushes, sun dry 


and pack some leaves to bring back and sell for 
chewing, and from the rest make coca paste 

23 percent pure. Back 
ll sell that to a bie middleman—the 


crude cocaine, about 





here 
hardware-store owner or the postmaster; o1 
maybe he ll send it to a contact in Lima on the 
OWS going twice a week, chock-full of people 


Who'll fined a few kilos of paste amic-all these 
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Operation Snowcap: 
id on a jungle lab 


LASHED INTO the forest of 





eastern Bolvin, an air 
strip (1) was the tip-off 
that a lab was near, Spotting a 
Cash of green canvas from their 
hovering helicopter, two Boliv- 
in Aur Porce pilots discovered a 





camp capable of making as 

much 05 three tons of cocaine o 
week. The pilots returned the 

nest day with federal police: and 
DEA agents—part of Operation 
Snoweap, aU. S -funded §0- 
milhon-dollar attack on Rolie 
lan cocaine production — to 
investigate, map, andl burn the 
camp (2), described as “soplis- 
ticater] and lareer than most.” 
Lah workers—perhaps 35 men, 
judging by the bunk tents (4) — 
hie ecattenecl mod-meal (4), 
Stakhed around the site, chemi- 
cals—stored in plastic mixing 
Dares (6) ant worth perhaps 
L.§ muilhon dollars—converted 
cocaine base to cocaine, The 
hase likely wae flown in from 
the Chopare, Bolivia's chief 
COca-frowing reson, the chemt 
cals probably came from Brazil 
Filtered (6), the cocaine was 
dried under hot lights (7 anc 










packaged The raid netted 300 
kilos of powder and, more valu 
able, a notebook af formulas 
and phone numbers {f) 
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Brutal message from drug traffickers, a 
strangled informer lies on the Huallaga 
Valley highway. Clouding the issiwe, 
they placed his body over a slogan of 

the Shining Path, on ultraleftist group 
opposed ta drugs and capitalism hut 
supportive of coca growers exploited by 
dealers and harassed by U. 45. programs. 
Corruption is so profitable in the region 
that police pay to be assigned here. 


bundles of wheal and beans onthe root? When 
the bus conmies back with bags of sodium car- 
bonate and five-gallon plastic cans of sulfuric 
acid, the driver will make a detour to avoid the 
police, [fhe can’t, he'll pay them off 


EOPLE TALK about these things prett 
freely, They may not say they're in the 
business themselves, mot in a0 many 
words. Some just passan index finger 
under the nose, back and forth two or 
three times, and go sniff, sniff, I'm told two 
outof three here have something to do with the 
business, it's on their mines 
And no wonder, lve seen no comfortable 
chair in this town, no decent lighting, amd it's 
cold after sundown if you don't have glass 
windows, only shutters and blankets, That 
storekeeper arrived 15 years ago, pour. Now 
he has alot of land, a nice house in Lima, two 
eons in the university, He's making his way 
into the Peruvian middle class, as many others 
have done. You buy alot in Lima and build a 
house slowly, then send part of the family and 
buy a store there, and then you move too. 
When Lask, extra politely, do you ever wor- 
ry about what cocaine can do to people who 
use it, the answer is, oh, Ddon't use it, or sup 
ply itte addicts, it's just a business, Or T hear 
what | heard in Colombia—ves, it's wrong, 
but how else can we make a decent livingr 
I see boys and girls Im smart gray Lrousers 
and skirts, white shirts and blouses, happily 
walking home from high school—and wish I 
hadn't heard what a school principal told me 
last night. Many of these kids, he said, when 
they finish in December, will go to the jungle, 
to bring back coca paste, Some may be caught 
and get a year in jail. The others will have 
money to buy books and uniforms for next 
year, and radios and tape recorders, The year 
after that, if they've mace the right connec- 
tions, they'll start bigger dealings. . 
The work over there ts dangerous, he said 













Airplanes from (Colombialand and ioacl in a 
few minutes, but the boys must carry those 
lonels for hours in the woods; some get caught 
and killed by anti-narcotics police, or by traf- 
fickers. Ithappened to six of his students. Girls 
yo as cooks or housekerpers—some wind up 
owning restaurants, some as prostitutes 

“The parents worry all the time, it's like hav 

ine ther children go to war.” 


WN THE HUALLAGA VALLEY, it looks like war 
indeed. Three bridges blown in three 
weeks. Corpses with signs saying these ure 
informers, don't touch them. A bus ts 
stopped by men in police uniform; thes 
identify three young men as police cactets and 
immediately shoot them, Were the killers traf- 
fickers—narcos? Or guerrillas? The Peruvian 
government has clamped a state of emergency 
onan area the size of West Virginia 
The anti-narcotics pounce 


poline from 
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helicopters, burn processing pits, dynamite re- 
mote airstrips. With them come advisers from 
DEA, the U.S. Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration. This is ()peration Lightning—a thou 

sand arrests so far, a mass of weapons and {? 
tons af coca paste seized, 

Prices of chemicals are wp, coca paste is 
down, How ser Production stavs the same but 
marketing has been-affected, For the moment 
there are fewer flights from Colombia,.so less 
paste goes out. Some piles up, But the little 
planes still come and go-— «arly, before the he- 


licopters show up—each flying hundreds of 


kilos north to be made into cocaine hydrochlo- 
ride. The purchasers pay in dollars; local po- 
licemen are said to collect their share after 
every flight. As people here say, El Poderoso 


Sehor Don Dinero puede facer toda—mean 
Ing money can doanything, 
I see jeeps of CORAH, the U. S,-financed 


gency suppeased to uproot coca plants. They 
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haven't wprooted much lately—their people 
have been murdered. I'm told look up there, 
that used to be a coca field. Now it’s weeds. 
What's that on the steep slope just behind it? 
Virorous young coca. The climate is good for 
it— warm, nottoo drv—and the altitude ideal, 
Around 2,000 feet. This valley, from ‘Tingo 
Maria north, is the biggest illicit coca producer 
In the world. And to think that the U. 5. De- 
partment of Agriculture sent experts here in 
the 1940s, to show people how to grow things 
better, that the U. S. Agency for International 
Development helped build the highway 
through the valley, to open it to settlers. 


‘AM DRIVING NORTH from Tingo. Maria 
well, actually [°m ricling in a dilapicated 
taxi that’s well-known locally, with a 
Peruvian-American sociologist who is my 
friend and also the taxi man's friend. You 

can'thaveenough (Continued om page 30) 
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AILING TO REPRESS coca chewing among the natives of South 
America in the 16th century, the conquering Spanish turned to 
selling the leaf—and made fortunes. Today's cocaine riches— 
apart from the huge profits that find their way to the U. 5.—are 
concentrated in Colombia, where the drug is a principal source of 
foreign exchenge. Pest and Boltvia grow most of the Hlicit coce, 








EWR ! gE. 
J caicrecreg | Protecting their profits, the Medellin and Cali cartels have 
2.006 & Ibe , been implicated in the assassination of at least 30 judges, an 
: atid attorney general, and hundreds of other Colombian public 
servants and citizens. 
Easily grown at elevations from 1,000 to 6,000 feet, 
coca can be harvested three or more times a year. An 
estimated 400,000 acres are devoted to illegal cultiva- 
tion, increasing 10 percent annually. Shifting smug- 
gling routes may carry 400 tons of the drug each 
year, more than half of it to the U. 5. 
The cocaine rush began in the 1970s. Imparting a 
sense of energy and confidence, the drug “counters 
| | the anguish of the modern working world," says a 
lei cocaine selznd = former user. Its high price —about $100 a gram— 
Raported fy the.US makes an alluring statement, says another: “Today 
it’s acceptable to be self-indulgent without guilt." 
Once held to be relatively harmless if taken nasal- 
ly, cocaine by 1978 was proved to be so “reinforc- 
ing” that lab animals prefer it to food. More than 
1,600 persons died in the U. 5. in 1987 after using 
cocaine. An estimated 5.8 million Americans were 
users in 1985 (below right). But a 1987 survey shows 
declining use among high-school seniors. Consump- 
ie tion is now rising in Europe, where a kilo can bring 
See Ege | $45,000 wholesale, and South American countries 
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Lights of Miami streak below 
al. S. (uwesetomes Block Hawk 


helicopter summoned from 
Homestead Air Force Hasse to 
intercept an unidentified plane 
aver the Stratts of Florida. The 
pilot, equipped with night- 
vision sorcrles, is accompuried 
by three Customs agents and 
hwo Hohomian policemen. An 
estimated 50 percent of the 
cocaine entering the U.S. in 
[S87 passed over or through 
the Boehomos 

Contraband often is dropped 
from the air to a Aigh-speed 


bait. “AL Customs fet videotaped 
the drop at top left from halfa 
mile cowie with infrared equip- 
ment, Jets track suspicious craft 
by rador, then call in the Black 
Hawk. Few small planes oon 
outrun the telicopter—capoble 
of aimost 200 miles an four 
dnd none con outmnaneuver tt. 
At Homestead fright) a helicop 
ter pilot truins with a plane 
confiacited from a smupeier— 
part of the 530 million dollars 
in dealer oxsets sciced by tre 
DEA in Les. 

Despite such high technology 





and preater coordination dwmong 
agencies, arrests of smugeler 
nlunes in south Florida mumber 
only one or tun a week. Most of 
the 40 tons of cocaine seteed 
here in LOae come im conrier 
cial marine and air cargoes. 
Heightened interdiction ef- 

forts have also diverted troffick- 
ers: Seizures along the U, &.- 
Mexicun border are up 40 per- 
cent. Tethered radar balloons 
at Fort Huachuce, Arizona 
(above left), and four other 
sites con each scan a 150-ntlle- 
roidius from FGA) feet, 
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Luck ran out for a smuggler on the eastern edge 
of the Everglades when a U. S. Customs Black 
Hawk intercepted his plane. Customs agents and 
members of the Broward County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment found 600 pounds of marijuana—worth about 
$420,000 and a five-year jail sentence. With an 
equal weight of cocaine bringing at least 2.7 million 
dollars, smugglers more often take greater legal 
risks for larger delivery fees. "| think the only type 
of pilot we haven't arrested is a nun,” says a 
Customs agent. “We have arrested a priest.” 
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teenagers darting around Tingo Maria’s bus 


and-laxi corner and the market. People call 
moses, flies 
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Confronted with the contents of her lug 
fore —fivre pounds of cocaine hidden in 
the handles and lining—a Colombian 
fraveier sguirms in customs at Miami 
International Airport. Pleading cuilty, 
the drew a five-year federal sentence. 
Mic leads the mation in airport co- 
COine sclzures;: most shipments arrive in 
cargo. Lugroge, sniffed by U.S. Customs 
inspectors for chemicals or masking odors, 
held about 20 percent of the more than 
10,000 pounds confiscated here lost year. 


cocaine bydrochloride & easier than baking 
hres Vou pul in so much of this, so much ofl 
that— just got the quantities right, that’s all 

Lhe problem (s-fincding the necessary chemi 
cals, ata good price, and who'll buy from vou 


He never carries cocaine himeclf, of course: he 





sends it airfreight, say a couple of kifos in a 
Loalombians —gotaway, Antiin Uchizal shipment of wool ponchos or potter 
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emplacements, manned by ablack-uniformed $500 for coca peste, 54,000 for chemicals, In 
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captain alive: then the “butchers” moved tn. 


gouged out hiseyes and slowly cutaway pieces HAT BIG MARKET isa relatively recent 
from his body. They sav it was strictly a phenomenon, But awareness of coca in 
the U.S. dates back to around 15 


Wusiness-related operation, ordered by a hig 
rmificker; this captam hachi't been satisfied When tt was tried asa cure for opium ad 


Ake Wes diction and alcoholism, Youne Dr. Siec- 
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Mackin Limnachemiat tells me that making jo nal from Detroit: he also caw a report that 








Concealing cocaine in their clothes or 
taping itty their skin, “body carriers” 
cover a Ciostoms bulletin boord (right) 
at Miami Airport. Their faces have been 
ebscured to protect their identities. Less 
common, “body packers” swallow bun- 
dies of cocaine; rupture brings almost 
certain death. An X ry of a wormed,n at 
Lonion's Gatwick Airport reveals $4 
cocaine-filled comdoms,. British Cus- 
tone retrieves internal contraband with 
a special toilet (bottom), which fimnets 
evidence into a sink to be cleaned, 


Bavarian soldiers, dead tired after marching a 
lot, cot cocaine and marched smartly on again 
Freud took some him of Lf areal Prono Tis dita 
marical substance, wonderfully stimulating 
He also four it @ood against asinma and 
stomach diserders, and thought it would nelip 
a colleague overcome addiction to mary hire 

Instead! it mace him he ec ecsly psvchotn 

imagining snakes crawlng wider his skin 
Noted American physicians tried it also, were 
impressed, nnd then alse hac bac ex LM riences 
Thus 2 Waoskingtow Pest headline of 1887 


“'The Cocaine Mabit. [here have been only a 


few victims, but these are incurable 

it werthedi iF OCI conta hE hae 
medicines were popular—for hay fever, sinus- 
itis manic io oh EE eral Lon 1 ware Lh OAT 


containing mere anc creit clrink: (Die 4). ina 
widely read 188 story by the Bniviseh physician 
Art| Lil {- Teplice Chorvle eT he ah i | Four 

his fictional master detective, Sherlock 


Holmes explains why he mice: cocwne +] 
| 


elippose thint i= rut) ise nce PTs alh cm Pr 
a 


one. [find it, however, 60 transcencdinglystim- 
Jlating and clarifying to the mind that its sec- 
ondary action is amuatter of small moment.” I 
has been suggested—by Dr. David F. Musto, 
a osychiatrist and medical historian at Yae— 


i 


that Holmes's later obsession with Professor 
Moriarty, the master criminal he thinks (4 pet 
secuting him, may have been a portraval of 
cocaine-induced Paranoia 

Lnticocaine agitation rosé in the earh 
(os. fanned by hysterical scare stores that 
wuthern blacks, high on cocaine, might atta I; 
whites. By 1914 it had been outlawed, except 
for medical use. President Calvin Coolidge in- 
sisted that his personal physician Prescribe co- 
caine trons for his ears, AeAirist semsickness. It 
didn't do much good, the doctor wrote, but nit 


harm either. Some society leaders and jar 
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musicians in the 1920s and °30s sniffed illicit 
cocaine, mostly diverted from medical stocks. 
Coca leaves then also came from Dutch plan- 
tations on Java, which early on had imported 
plants and seeds from South America 

After the rise of the drug 
culture of the 1960s, cocaine 
became the champagne al 
drugs to those who could af- 
ford it—business executives, 
big-time pimps, rock singers, 
ballet stars, Hollywood and 
sports celebrities and their 
hangers-in, It's harmless, i 
was said, and isn’t it wonder- 
ful? It was expensive, aesocl- 
ated with glamour anc power. 
Little gold cocaine spoons be- 
came a fad, openly worn on 
gold chains. Manhattan's 
trendiest disco of the "7Os— 
Studio $4, where a moon with 
a buge cocaine spoon dangled 
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have been cases of a single use bringing death. 

In June 1986 cocaine poisoning took the life 
of football star Den Rogers. The same month, 
All-America basketballer Len Bias, just draft- 
ed by the Boston Celtics. had celebrated with 
eo much cocaine that he died 
of cardiae arrest. As newspa- 
pers and TV increasingly re- 
ported the cocaine troubles of 
sports stars, cocaine look on a 
new face to the public.at large. 
What had happened? 

Free basing, for one thitig. 
The user takes cocaine bydro- 
chloride, dissolves it in water, 
and treats it with ammonia or 
baking soda, then with ether 
and heat. Theresultis pure co- 
caine, so-called free base, to 
be smoked in a water pipe. 
It'll hit the brain within 15 
seconds, So—a ruah, intense 
euphoria. Then restlessness, 
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freecocaine toits most favored 
clientele. To keep pace with 
burgeoning demand, South 
American coca cultivation 
multiplied, and so did cocaine 
laboratories. The total amount seized by U. §. 
authorities in 1966 was 12 kilos. In 1969 itwas 
53;1n.1970, 267, Cocaime had begun te pourin 


OCTORS now say the effects of cocaine 
are unpredictable, It might take three 
or four vears before more and more 
sniffing of cocaine—in binges that 
may last a night or a weekend—will 
lead to serious medical problems. But there 
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tress Hilde Clark's endlorse- 
ment hinted so. It is still 
flavored by a non-narcotic 
coca-leaf extract. 


users find themselves hooked 
within six to eight weeks. 

And then came crack, 
That's a sort of free base, but 
sometimes with adulterants 
such as speed or lidocaine. Andit’s more easily 
made. A cocaine hydrochloride solution is 
heated in a pan together with baking soda, 
yielding a solid chunk to be divided into hun- 
dreds of tiny “rocks”; these go into little 
vials—five or six.to a vial that’ssold for $15 or 
279. Seems cheap? Ves, sometimes a kid can 
buy a vial with a couple of rocks for five dol- 
lars, oreven three, But in fact it’s quite profit- 
able. An ounce of adulterated cocaine bought 
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on the street for, sav, $1,000, plus 60 cents for 
baking soca, can turn into 37,000 in crack 
calles. The effects make devastating news. 

Crack houses for buying and smoking mul- 
liply—30 in Seattle, 75 in Dallas, hundreds 
around Detroit, Miami, Los Angeles, New 
York. Dealers with submachine guns infest 
low-income housing projects and entire poor 
neighborhoods, terrifying residents. Someem- 
ploy children as young as eight as runners and 
lookouts; they're less likely to be arrested 
Teenage street sellers making hundreds of dol- 
lars.a day become role models for schoolmates 
bedazzled by their status symbols: Fancy 
warm-up suits and athletic shoes. Beepers. 
Heavy gold chains. A RMW! Young mothers 
smoking crack all day sell their food stamps to 
buy more, next the furniture; then comes pros- 
titution. Three Philadelphia bovs—aged 15. 
13, and 12—are given crack tosell, return with 
too little money, so the dealers start shooting; 
only the youngest survives. 


OW THE IMPACT of cocaine cuts across 
socioeconomic levels comes home to 
mein Atlanta al the annual conference 
of PRIDE, the Parents’ Resource Insti- 
tute for Drug Education, With athou- 
sand well-dressed parents are a thousandl 
cheerful well-scrubbed voungsters, like those 
you'd mect inthe high school of any well-to-do 
suburb. (juite afew of them had cocaine prob- 
lems but have overcome themi—though the 
stories | hear some tell are startling. OF lying, 
stealing, loss of self-respect, wanting to clie. 

It hits me even harder ata Narcotics Anony- 
mous meeting in Washington, D.C. These 
friendly people, supporting each other as they 
tellhow they ve strugeied to hold their cocaine 
craving in check—they look just like neigh- 
bors I"ve known. Teachers, a government of- 
ficial, a salesman, a journalist. 

At least they could get help. Health in- 
surance typically covers a month of treatment. 
After all, the American Merslical Association, 
in June 1987. declared that all “crug depen- 
déencies” are diseases, Rut what if you have 
no medical insurance? You'll call some hot 
line, probably be referred to some public 
agency, and then wait and wait for weeks and 
months: In Washineton, there have been at 
least two cases of vourig men, driven to 
desperation by cocame and turned away bya 
public psychiatric hospital, trying to hang 
themselves. ._. 
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And tothink of how many Americans are in- 
volved with cocaine nowadays! A “household 
survey” done for Nba, the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse, showed 5.8 million having 
usect it within the prewious month, But most 
experts think there must be more regular us- 
ers. They put the maximum number 4 retailer 
would want to supply al 25. 50 there must be at 
least 230,000 dealers out there. That's more 
than all the dentists, or taxi drivers. 

How. reliable are such figures? When it 
comes to coca and cocaine, that’s a problem 
right from the start. How much coca is there? 
satellite photography suggests 400,000 acres, 
but some are planted loosely, some densely 
How many harvests a vear—three, or four, or 
more? How many kilos of leaf an acre? And 
what percentage cocaine content? Ervifroxy- 
ime coca Var, coce in Peru differs from Aryvis- 
roxyvium coca. var. ipadw in Colombian 
Amazonia. But legislators, law-enforcement 
bureaucracies, the press—all demancl figures, 
and so we have some! Annual cocaine produc- 
tion, U.S. officials tell me, is running at 200 
tons; other experts say 400. All agree — it's ris- 
ing. We saa! do something. 

At the International Conference on Drug 
Abuse and Ilicit Trafficking, convened by the 
United Nations in Vienna, it’s agreed 
more drugs than ever are Hooding the world — 
and the focus is on the fastest spreading one, 
cocaine. Foreurn ministers and health mini«- 
ters, ministers of justice and the U.S. Attor- 
ney General make strong speeches in the 
plenary sessions. Hut in the main committee, 
where a 114-page draft paper 1s up for adop- 
lidn—to stress the international community's 
political will—there’s disagreement point by 
point, Most countries just don't want to be 
told by other countries what to do, And so the 
draft is drastically amended. Tostart, in every 
paragraph where it says a government should 
do something, the word “should” is changed 
to“ could” or “may.” 

Qutside the meeting halls, salesmen offer 
technological help. I watch a demonstration of 
a contraband detection van priced at four mil- 
lion dollars. It has a computerized mass sper- 
trometer. You draw an air sample from a 
cargo contiiner, and in two minutes the print- 
mut is supposed to tell if there's cocaine in 
there. There is, provided for the occasion by 
the Austrian police. But the printout says 
“negative,” 

The chief superintendent in charge of drug 
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A “mogical substance,” Sigmund Freud 
pronounced in 1884, Like many doctors, 
he saw a fost of uses for cocaine, earlier 
isolated by German chemists. The U.S. 
Hay Fever Association endorsed it as a 
decongestont. Sears, Roebuck sold an 
enerpiring cocaine wine. Today the drug 
remains invaluable as a local amesthetic 
and bloed-vessel constrictor. Swabs 
eodked with ia cocaine solution prepare 
cd patient for hose surgery (below). The 
world buys phormacemtical cocaine, or 
the coca leaves to produce it, from Peru's 
National Coca Enterprise. Three sepa- 
rately guarded heya (above) are needed 
to unlock the vault (right) 





fiehtme for the Roval Canadian Mounted 
Police tells me technology could never oto the 
heart of the problem—corruption. The big 
conterence document hardly mentioned this 
At least he's not totally pessimistic. By the 
time this article is published, he says, negotia- 
tions may have been concluded for anew trea- 
ty. to supplement the 1961 Single Convention 
on Narcotic Drugs. [t should provide for trac- 
ing those billians in drug profits through the 
world's financial system and seizing them 
“We've gol to get at all that money. Bul 
how, even with new laws in effect? Investita- 
tors move with the speed of legal papers while 
traffickers shift their loot from country to 


quniry with the speed of telex machines 
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© pulled up—but after five years, when 
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You don’t hear of the people who take cocaine in a disciplined manner,” saya a Wash- 
ington, D. C., businessman who, With guests, Consumes Nwo prams a weer. “More 


white-collar professionals use it than you think.” Most buy a gram at a time. Se 
Ling to friends pave for his annual supply—four ounces, costing $7,000 wholesa 
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support in the capital, mm La Paz. The DIRECO 
chief is proud of 2,200 hectares voluntarily 
eradicated. He hopes for 3,000 soon—no! 
much, considering the estimate of more than 


000 hectares. but it's something. Ihe 
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problem, he says, is that coca growing has 
been legal in Bolivia. The government has 
pushed through alaw to prohibit eventually all 
but 12,000 hectares for traditional chewing. 
But can this be enforced? 

Near Chimoré, U.S. Army Special Forces 
instructors help UMOPAR set up a new camp. 
The mission is te search out and destroy pro- 
cessing pits and clandestine landing strips. 
"Those narcos use textbook insurgency tac- 
tics,” Says the warrant officer from Fort 
Brage. “They're compartmentalized, good at 
intelligence. Whatever we do, they're pre- 
pared.” If only he'd be allowed to use text- 
book anti-insurgency tactics! 


OFUSH the coca price down, in the hope 
of making the growing unprofitable, 
one mustalso go after the cocaine hydro- 
chloride labs in the vast Beni region. 

And so we're now flying low out of San- 

ta Cruz—five U. S.tent Huey helicopters 
with Bolivian pilots, carrying camouflage- 

uniformed UMOPAR men and U.S. DEA ad- 
visers. A fixed-wing guide plane is high 
overhead. These Huevs with machine guns 
sticking out... the jungle canopy below like 
endless broccoli, with our shacows gliding 
over it... this seems like Vietnam long ago, 

We dodge and turn and twist across rivers, 
pais! settlements, past coca clearings right and 
left. One of these camouflage-wearing fellows 
is cur informant. Is it here? No. There! No. 
Ah, that may be it. We set down along a river 
bank and let the troops out. They comb 
through the forest, We pick them uptwo hours 
later. Nothing, A typical day. 

How different it was two days ago, just be- 
fore I showed up. They hit Target 384 (pages 
20-21). Incredible: 150 barrels of ether, 50 of 
acetone, purchase price about $10,000 a pair. 
separate screened huts for mixing, filtering. 
anddrying; a powersupply hut, akitchen, two 
dormitories with 35 bunks, freezer, clothes 
dryer—all hidden under the trees. and connect- 
¢d by planked paths with electric lights. Esti- 
mated capacity? Three tons a week, says the 
DEA supervisor, “They wouldn't make that 
much all the time, of course. But they must 
have been really busy, just before Christmas 
and New Veur's.” That's the season when de- 
thane goes way up in the U, §. 

Press notes from Santa Cruz: A civic leader 
charges that the departmetital governor's 
blond cousin—nicknamec ‘Techo cde Paja, or 
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Straw Roof, and known as a big trafficker—is 
the real owner of the Santa Cruz racetrack, 
where the civic leader savs $100,000 was bet 
on asingle race hist Saturday, The track direc- 
tor savs itisn’ tsa. A congressman charges that 
local TV Channel § provided tive coverage of 
Techo de Paja's party for the Miss Latin 
America contestants and 15 connected with 
traffickers. Channe! 5 executives deny it all. 

Alas, Bolivia too has really big cocaine prof- 
iteers. Some are from the landowning elite, 
with ig ranches in the Beni region, with air- 
stops, A few years ago they were tight with the 
then military dictator, Until recently with the 
minister of the interior. Supposedly the U.S, 
applied pressure; he’s now a congressman, 

An embassy man tells me Bolivia is bank- 
rupt. The price of tin has crashed —of 60,000 
miners, 35,000 are unemployed. Among a to- 
tal population of 6.9 million, some 40,000 fam- 
ites—that’s 200,000 souls—depend on ‘coca 
growing inthe Chapare region alone: 0.5, aid 
to Bolivia runs at 75 million dollars.a year, in- 
clucing 14 million for anticovaineé measures. 
UNFDAC, the United Nations Fund. for Drug 
Abuse Control, ic making a big contribution 
for rural development, inclucing coca substi- 
tution —37 million dollars. But coca brings in 
an estimated 400 million to 600 million dollars 
ayear. That's what keeps the Bolivian econo- 
my afloat. Task, can one really expect coca to 
be done away with here? “We have to contin- 
ve coing what we are doing,” savsthe embas- 
sy man. “Quroptions are verv limited" 

U.S. State Department experts in Wash- 
ington expect cota acreage in Bolivia—and in 
Peru and Colombia—to continue to expand at 
thoaut 10 percent a year, unless large-scale 
eradication can be carried out with herbicides 
sprayed from the air. A new Bolivian law 
expressly forbids this. 


F ERADICATION is no panacea, what about 
interdiction —preventing cocaine from 
entering the U. S.? 

Tt. comes by the thousands of kilos, in-a 
hundred ways—mainly from Colombia, 
often to southern Florida, in air passengers’ 
lugpage, in air shipments of flowers, in furni- 
ture brought by freighter, in anything. Small 
twin-engine planes bring five or six duffel 
bags to some island in the Bahamas; say, to be 
lourled onto a fishing or pleasure boat. Or 
they li drop them at nucht into the sea—and a 
sleek speedboat makes the pickup and paces 
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able to intercept it 
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seized 3,652 kilos —8,052 pounds —hidden in- 
e the hollow boards of container pallets,-all 
in one shipment. From Colombia, loaded in 
Honduras. What'sit worth? About 36 million 
dollars wholesale. At retail, maybe 370 


Shi 





OW MUCH GETS THROUGH? Nobody 
knows, Bu! pretty -sure, 
determined by U.S. government- 
sponsored ecanomists: The cast of co- 
caine on arrival in Miami 1¢ less than 
LO percent of the retail price in New York; and 
thus even if twice as much were seized—and 
even Hf because of this the price at the cock 


doubled|—tretail prices in New York 


this i 





woul 
rise less than 10 percent. Moreover, what's on 
the market would hardly be reduced, because 
the supply trom abroad ts virtually untomited 

And this is quite evident: Cocaine seizures are 
way up, vet wholesale prices are way down 

The only overall conclusion to be drawn is that 
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Recipe for a quick fix, crack is made and 
smoked ind Brome apartment (left). Heating 
cocaine powder with baking soda and water 
removes additives and yields a smokable solid. 
inhaled through a pipe, it hits the brain in 
seconds. But the high lasts onty minutes and 
leaves the user craving more. Snorted cocaine 
tekes effect within ten minutes and peaks at 
20. At less than $20 for a few pellets, crock hos 
helped cocaine abuse spread into lower eco- 
nomic levels since it swept the drug scene in 
the mid-1]9305. A $100 gram of powder sold in 
dad handshake (below) could moke more than 
$500 in crack sales. 


SI 


more than ¢ver is flooding in. Frustration! 

[f only there weren't so much money to be 
mace from this mesmeric product of the coca 
plant! The owner-pilot of one of those little 
Dwo-Engineg Snuecing planes—they carry ex- 
tra fue 





tanks ancl the most sophisticated navi- 
ration and communications electronics — cot 
1.5 million dollars per fight to Colombia and 
back to Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Whenever cocaine is smuggled in big quan- 
lities, bribes must be offered along the wavy; 
and when these are commensurately big, there 
will be tukers among! 
erful—the politicians, the leaders of the armed 
forces. As publicly revealed of late, 
been so in Paraguay and Honduras. In Haiti 
Panama. Mexico, Involving tens of millions af 
dollars 

Now consider all the cocaine profits in the 
United States, the tides of cash churning up 
from street dealers to ounce dealers to kilo 
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dealers —and what they do with all that mon- 
ey, One man in Rhode Island is said to have 
paid $345,000 fora 1963 Ferrari 250GTO, all 
in 520 and $50 bills. (The car was seized by 
U.S. marshals and auctioned off for 1.6 mil- 
lion dollars to a dealer—a car dealer, that is.) 

That Rhode stand man had been launder- 
ing monev—that is, turning cash of unlawful 
origin into respectable assets. Often the first 
step will be ta get the cash into a bank 
comewhere. In the U.5., banks must now 
report. any deposit of $10,000 or more to the 
U.S. Treasury—but there are ways to pet 
around that. Couriers carry dollar bills abroad 
by the millions, for deposit in foretgn banks; 
then the money can be telexecl back to an ac- 
count in New York, say, and spent for just 
about anything. Stocks, bonds? A-car dealer- 
ship, a ranch, a shopping center? Among re- 
cent seizures by U.S. marshals: a recording 
studio in California and a golf course in Michi- 
tan, a gold mine in Alaska and an entire 


Cocaine at first enhances—then later 
interferes with—the transmission of 
pleasure signals in the brain. A message 
(green) is carried across the synapse be- 
ween the long acon of one merve cell ancl 
the body of another by chemicals called 


enlarged in the panels above to show the 
bulbous end of the axon (black) ane the 


neuratrunsmitters. The white box (left) is 


commercial block in Chicago's Chinatown 

Most cocaine-gotten gains are not seized, of 
course, and | think T see manifestations: of 
them all over Miami. Those stunning condos, 
that glitzy hotel? Pizza parlors, video rental 
stores! Treasury people tell me these are handy 
for money laundering; they take in lotsof cash, 
and so deposits from them are less likely to be 
questioned. ... 

Could this be cocaine paranoia too? Mayhe 
I've been hearing too many tall but true sto- 
ries, like the one about a money laundering op- 
eration from Miami—2.7 billion dollars going 
into the economy of, well, let's just-say, a 
developed Commonwealth country, Or the 
one lhaven't been able torun down, about the 
teenage crack seller mn Washington spending 
$800 for lizard-skin shoes. The merchant who 
sold them to him supposedly had 
bought them for no more than 
£100—so he too profited nicely 

from the coca plant 













synapse (orange), Of the neurotransmit- 
ters released by cocaine (1), the most 
important is dopamine (blue dots), which 
fills receptors-on the body of the next cell 
and sparks a continiation of the message. 
Normally purnps (red) reclaim the 
dopamine (2). But cocaine blocks this (3), 
according to a leading theory. Dopamine 
remains in the receptors, sending on 
enhanced message before breaking down. 
Prolonged cocaine use may so deplete do- 
pamine (4) that pleasure is impossible. 
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HE POLICE CHIEF of Washington, D. C 
reports: 40,000 drug arrests in two 
years, But there's been no appreciable 


impact. [t's nretty much like that with 





all the big cocaine-husting campaigns 
across the country. Most of those young men 


brought in, handcuffed, soon swagger out 


wath, on bail. Their cases drag on ancl on, the 


charges are reduced, and when eventualls 
they do wind wp in jail they're replaced at once 
by others eager forthe easvoimonev. So, for [pO 
lice and prosecutors too— more frustration 

Congressmen and mayors, bureaucrats and 
editorial writers urge strong measures against 
cocninée. Lets have a teal war on drugs! Send 
troops to suppress the coca growing —an inter 
national military force. Culoff all aid to coun 
tries that don't cooperate enough, quarantine 
them. Insist on eradication of all coca plants 
with herbicide spraying from the ait 


Hut diplomats say such measures would 


undermine strucelineg democracies anc drive 


millions to communism How about really 
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elective rules to stop the money laundering 
“siti coe The world {most fresnei talsle | anker 


object. A weleran drug firhter in the State De- 
partment tells me, “It drives us up the wall 
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AR therapy expresses the feelings of 0 
d3-year-0id mon who entered treatment 
after losing his job and home. At Johns 
Hopkins University a research volun- 
teer performs tasks under the influence, 
“People report that they condo anything 
better on cocaine,” saves project head Dr 
Moriaon Fischman. “Hut can they? No,” 








Dea! iri with the demand side, Mtomi 
undercover police pose as crack sellers in 


¢,” then arrest Divers and 


a “reverse sting, 

detain them ina local residence (right) 
Crack accounts for perhaps 75 percent of 
the drugs bought on the street in Migam, 
The wast majority of south Florida crimes 
are drug related, a statistic repeated 


in urban centers across the country, 


Then why not legalize cocaine? More |! 
nore pundits say this should be considered 
after all, we threw out Prohibition when it 
didn't ke weauldn't decriminaliz 

Oroit oui ot selling Laem 
kine? The idea could be 
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io increase pressure on drug traffickers. He 
appointed a tough minister of yustioe, who 
ordered the stizing of their boats, jeeps, and 
planes, With DEA cutdance his men found a 
mipantic jungle lab and threw more than ten 
fons of cocaine into the Vari River 
landmark of the traffickers’ reply: at a cress 
ronds in Bogota, a20-foot memonal where the 
minister of justice died im 
machine-gun bullets 
Thereupon the president let it be known he 
would allow top Medellin traffickers to be sent 
bo Lhe U 


exiracition treads 


lve seen a 


Ss. fortrial, uadera Colombian-U_ 5 

‘Arn soon there was another 
landmark: to the capital's central square, the 
burned-out sell of the Palace of Justice, In 
there euerrillas of the leftist M-19 organization 
murdered 11 supreme court justices, had they 
Wiecdelline A 


cupremMme court subsequently (fleclarerd the ex- 


been jul up to from rie vA 
tradition treaty cannot be implemented with- 
out ratiticahion of a new law. I[n effect, 
extradition 1s dead 

since then a couple of top traffickers have 
been arrested — but they quickly bought their 
way out of jail, and judges soon ruled there's 
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we ll kill you tind your faumils 
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tral was assassinated, more and more respect- 
ate Colombians are saving repression hasn't 
worked, so why can’t the eringes stop agitat- 
ing forte Their country is the biggest cocaine 
markel—let them slop the demand in thei 
own backvard 
In¢leecd, the U.S 


far, butevery week brings reports of new ret 


is the bigwest market hy 


ord cocaine seizures al European ports and air 
Darts In Sweren, three kilos. Switzerland, 25. 
Portugal, 60 More and 
more in Frankfurt and Amsterdam 

In Spain the total was 678 kilos in 19846: in 
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People here still think cocaine is 
pretty harmless, a senior antidrug official tell 
mein the health ministry in Marclric: Fema 
cecdimd, to sniff cocaine, is newly fashionable 
in high social and bohemian circles. Students 
look forward to it as a treat for special orca- 
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“Three years ago, evervbody I knew was 
doing cocaine, Now nobody. And it isn't he- 
cause Of all the to-do about just saving mo to 
drugs. It's because you know it's bad, you 
Enow it's wrong.” 

Wrong morally? 

“Io, not that, it lave waste your life 
There's nothing worse than a friend doing 
coke all the time. No sex, no food, no boore, 
only cocaine, and they can't stop. They get 
fired, ther wives leave them, But like it says 
on one of those Robin Williams tapes, il 
“mikes you paranoid and impotent—give me 
more of that!" 

“T've seen it, they get up at fourin the after- 
noon and stay up all muyght, they're the life of 
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Fleeing arrest ina Miomi reverse sting, 
aauspected biver surrenders at gunpoint, 
Kookings show arrests from among all 
ethnic groups. “Crack is not just a ghetto 
problem,” sao one officer. “Suburban- 
ites are coming to the inner city to buy it.” 
fn Miami's entrenched drug wir, police 
see hope in these stings. “Drug dealers 
con buy anything they want, except cus- 
tomers. If we con score the customers 

off, we con herve cin inact.” 


ihe party forhallan hour, then more coke, ancl 
soon, Phen at three in the morning, a nervous 
breakdown—crying, yelling, a straitjacket 
case, Everybody knows somebody like that.” 


| SHOULD HAVE LIKED to end this article on 
an optimistic note. But il would not be 
helpful to pretend thal cocaine can he 
brought uncer control anvtime soon. Alas, 
it's more persistently entrenched) than 
most of Ws ImAeine 

onsider the words of aman who says he 
has sniffed cocaine for 27 years now, without 
medical problems or troubles with the police 
“The public view of cocaine use—held by peo- 
ple who-are not involved—knows only two 
types of prominent symbolic figures. Those 
who died of it, like Len Bias—and those 
who've gone through hell, have seen the light, 
and now preach against it. What you don't see 
is an awl lot of people like me for whom it 
isn ta big deal. A fairly important thing, ves, 
but we can take itor leave it.” 

He's =peaking of people he knows in their 
106 to taie-10s, with graduate degrees ancl wood 
incomes, “We doit discreetly, of course,. be- 
cause it's illegal. 1f wou go abroad for <ix 
weeks, you don't take any cocaine along, it's 
too dangerous now, 50 you just do without.” 

Wishful thinking may prompt us to dismiss 
such rarely heard voices, but if we do that 
we Te turning away from unpalatable reality. 
This reality may change if regular urine testing 
for traces of illegal drugs should became wide: 
epread on the American scene —as is advocat 
el by many, and also whilely oppdserd. 
Otherwise — unless unforeseen changes occur 
inthe U.S, and in the world—the only reali 
tic outlook is that quite afew years will have to 
pass before the most prevalent use made of 
the coca plant will again be the chewing of its 
litthe leaves by people in the highlands of 
the Arnedes, a 
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i Stoughton counsel 
ing session (below left), Such 
Mitual concent helped create 
otraightin 1976 when parents in 
st. Petersburg, Florida, saw a 
need for a program designed for 
oinlescent<. Doday the program 
serves 850 chents tn seven cities 

Parents see their children only 
at Straight headquarters during 
the first treatment phase, which 
usually lasts 65 to 75 days. Dour 
ing that period the newcomers 
must remain tree of draes, be- 
have properly, and demonstrate 
a positive attitude. They may 
then resume living at home ancl. 
as “oldcomers, enter the nex! 
rehabilitation stage. Treatment 
usually tubes about a year and 
enats more than *11.000 

Toe discourage attempts Lo 
Tee, odcomers-accompany new 
comers within the buildine, 
often holding on to their belts 


labove, far lett), Staff members 
nnd clients restrain & girl who 
became unruly (above left 
Straicht’s practices have been 
criticized ae overly harsh and 
authoritarian. In 1983 4 21 
vear-old Virginia youth whe in 
fisted he hactne drug problem 
Claimed he had been ticked into 
entering and then prevented 
from leaving Straight facilities 
in St. Petersburt and in Sorime- 
hedd, Virginia He successtylly 
sued Straight for false imprison 
ment. Since then, Straight save 
it has sed more caution in 
custody matiers. While chents 
[8 and older may leave at 
Will, the release of 4 minor still 
requires the consent of a 
nirent or legal guarcdiat 

Droz-abuse EX Perlis stress 
that Straveht's canfrontational, 
froupHoriented approach may 
be unstotable for some youths 
[hey urge care tn choosing 
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Lonely ranges and basins undulate across the western heartland, 


h Country: 


By DOUGLAS H. CHADWICK @/ 
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half a windy day away from 
everything else out here. Some- 
times it ranges on so free and 
endless I get a coyote feeling: | 
don't know whether to sing lor 
joy or cry for myself, With my 
| windows down and the radio 
way wp anc all the blue sky in the world 
overhead, I'ma 70-mile-an-hour plume of 
dust and country music rolling through a 
silver-green sagebrush sea 

Hawks and bullet-riddled road signs fly 
by until I pull into Denio on the Oregon 
Nevacta bine. Inside the Diamond Inn Bar a 
non stands at the counter while its six-vear- 








old rider slues down soda pop. The back 
room, where owner Tec Hartman makes 
saddles and holsters, holds an older bucka- 
reo, writing a check 

“Lexpect this is the last saddie [ilever 
need,” savs Jack Larsen. About to turn 62 
come autumn, he is the sole hand on a 
thousand-cow spread up Jordan Valley way, 
where they're known for firing big loops 
with their lariats: “About all my bones have 
been busted by now. Broke both kneesa 
little while back when my horse kicked 
‘em out, Nice gentle horse too 

I'm thinking: Suppose there wasn't a half 
lon creature that would nuzezle you one 
minute and the next mintite step on a jack- 
rnbhit's shadow, plumb turn wrong side out, 
blow vou onto a rock pile, then stomp your 
sorry hide half to death, Knowing cowboys, 
I bet they'd invent one 

“Aww, | know aguy who's been saying 
it's his last saddle for years,” Tecl offers. 
“He's got to be nine days older than God by 
now. And he's still buckarooin’ and buying 
aackdles. Thing is, he used to be a college pro 
fessor but chucked it all fora little sagebrush 
starvation outfit, Wanted to be a cowboy.” 

Tough and adapted to extremes, sage 
brush covers one-twellth of the area of the 
lower 48 states: The Great Basin, Columbia 
Plateau, Colorado Plateau, and Wyoming 
Basin are practically made of the stutf. 
Northern Mexico has a share 
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Luthor Dove Las BH, Ceapwick lives in White 
fish. Montann. He has written nine articles for the 
GEOGRAPHIC andl is at work on a tenth. For vari 


nus publications, photographer PHIL SCHOFIELD 


the American outback [ike @ por of old 
boats. Miners, ranchers, and sheepherders 


fight blizzards, drouglits, and solituae— 


' | ond wouldn't ve anywhere else, In one of 
subjects as civerse 76 the eruption 


Mount SL Helens and the Invasion of Grenada 
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Even streaks of Alberta-and British Colum- 
hia give off its bittersweet scent. Most of 
these landscapes are high—4,000 feet or 
more above sea level—sand thirsty, averag- 
ing 8 to 12 inches of rainfall a year. The sum- 
mers-fry. Winters freeze hard ancl last just as 
long. Some call sagebrush country our cont 
nent's cold desert. Others speak of the shrub 
steppe, a fancy name for 
scrublancds. | like American 
outback 

What we're really talking 
about is the big lonesome 
heart of the West, Our cul- 
ture has carried on such an 
emic romance bere that the 
restof the world tends to see 
all Americans as part cow- 
boy. Maybe we are. But how 
well do we know the lean 
lund underlying our richest 
frontier myth? Two years 
avo | set out to get better 
acquainted. After all, Lown 
most of the place. So do you, 
partner. One-third of our 
nation, half of the West, 
and nine-tenths of sagebrush 
country is public land 

In 1946 the Department of 
the Interior merged its Gen- 
eral Land Office, which had 
overseen the disposal of pub 
lic lands, with its Grazing 








Ranchers have always leased! gruring 
rights for a minimal fee on Forest Service 
and BLM land. Environmentalist. some- 
times joke that BLL.M means Bureau of Live- 
stock and Mining. During the 1970s that 
apency’s own studies showed more than 80 
percent of its rangeland had long been aver- 
eraved. Tighter restrictions on livestock soon 
followed. Guess how that 
went over with folks whose 
favorite pastime after 
rocdeoing i cussing the 
governmen! 

In 1976 Congress asked 
the BLM to review all tts 
roadless areas and recom- 
mend by 1991 which should 
be part of our national wil 
ferness system. Although 
stockmen would be allowed 
to continue grazing there, 
many fear “more damn reg- 
ulations, We'll end up hav- 
ing to put clapers on our 
cows,” 4s one told me. 

Next, the bureaucrats 
wanted to hike grazing fees. 
Smoldenne resentnents 
ignited, and the West had a 
Sagebrush Rebellion on its 
hands, Spearheaded by Ne- 
vala—s8? percent owned by 
the feds —this wortsing of 
legislation aimed to transfer 


Service, which regulated 
range use, The result was the 
Bureau of Cand Manage- 
ment, or BLM. Itcontrols45 
percent of America’s federal 
domain—far more than any 


“LONELIEST Roud in America,” 
preciaim sigriz dlong Nevada's 
Highwey 50 (above). [ft hos 
nroved otherwise for Wally and 
Fay Carlson (facing page), resi 
dents of Eskdale, Uitoh, a oon, 
mune nonted in [955 by former 


control of public lands to 
the states. The states would 
then be able to sell the 
property to the highest bic- 
ders. Would those be small, 
independent ranchers? Ot 


other agency—including & 
hundred milhon 
sapebrush country 

Some 25 million acres of 
cold desert, chiefly the upper 
elevations with pine and ju- 
niper, are administered by the U. 5S, Forest 
Service, In 1986, Lehman Caves National 


acres oof 


Monutnent and 77,000 natronal forest acres 
along Nevada's Snake Range became Great 
Basin National Park. A high-elevation mix 
of glaciers, alpine lakes, millennia-old bris 
tlecone pines, and limestone caverns, It was 
the first U, 5, park created outside Alaska in 
nearly ten years 
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Afermons. Afterrecring nine chil 
fren, the Caorleons now help core 
for others. “But there's no reeping 
mp with the Joneses out here,” 
aoys Willy 


meéegacorporations? 

Such questions cooled off 
the rebels, but other sage- 
brush issues keep heating 
up. “Meetings. Letter writ- 
ing. Environmental impact 
statements to plow through, | spend a third 
of my time working on public tand policies. 
That's getting to be typical for ranchers,” 
Oregon cowgirl Jean Schadiler tells me. Sti 
conservabionists warn that the tate of mil- 
lions of acres of public lands 15 being decided 
with far too little public involvement. 

To some of the public, sagebrush is what- 
ever monotonous shrubbery grows in those 
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out-of-the-way places. But onky woody 
plants in the genus Artemis, part of Lie 
sunflower family, actually qualify. That 
leaves out saltbush, rabbitbrush, bitter- 
brush, and a lot of other Jook-alikes from the 
Big Lonesome. It also leaves oul purple sage, 
a member of the mint family common in 
Southwest deserts, and the seasoning herb 
known as sage, another mint. Bot it includes 
shrubs from Afnca to Siberia At least nine 
sacebrush species and 15.subspecies make 
their home on the range in America. 

On shallow and rocky 2oils look for either 
low sagebrush or black sagebrush. Where 
meltwater floods the ground each spring, 
vou may find silver sagebrush instead. Uther 
conditions favor Rothrock’s, three-tip, oF 
bud even arare pyemy sagebrush—not 
to mention a rare pyemy rabbit found only in 
sagebrush habitats. Whereas range manag 
ers weed to lump many different types of 
sagebrush together, they have begun to 
appreciate how much each one has to tell us 
about a particular habitat ancl what wildlite 
anal livestock tt will support, 







ARTEMISIA TRIDENTATA, big-sagebrush, 
| is perhaps North America s mosi 
abundant shrub, It may grow as 
high as 15 feet, can live a hundred 
Wears, and comes in three subspe 
_. cies: mountain, basin, and Wyo 
ming. At the Forest Service Shrub Sciences 
| mboOTraALoOr in Provo, Utah, Durant McAr 
thur can quickly tell which one he's dealing 
with, He simply crushes a lew leaves and 
savors the aroma like a wine connoisseur. If 
that doesn't work for you, put the crushed 
leaves in a glass of water and hold it under 
ultraviolet light. The mountain subspecies 
will glow like a Reno casino 

This now common identification tech- 
nigue was inspired by a co-worker’s grand- 
mother, who used to drink sagebrush tea for 
her health. No one has proved that such a 
brew does anvthing except taste awful 
However, in addition to weaving sage 
brush's stringy bark into containers and san- 
dals, native Paiute and Shoshone also made 
a tonic from the leaves. And the commen 
European Artentitia Known as wornwood 
was an ingredient of absinthe, a liqueur so 
mind wobbling it was eventually banned 

The subspecies of cowboy found in sage- 
brush country is the buckaroo, He—and 
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770,000 square miles 
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forbidding that it was the hus 
area of the U.S. to be explored 
south of Alaska. Tt was not um 
til 1444 that John C, Frémaont, 
Tiny accepting that none of 
the area's riveré reached the sea, 
labeled it the Great Basin. All 
bold there are some VO basin 
Orrugated hy more thin | oi 
ranges running north and south 
Settlers following the Hum 
boot iver west often found 
and lAét-acre homesteads to be 
giant gambles. The government 
in 1 office later DeCame the 
Bureau of Land Manirement 
(EH LAT). which today controls 
about a hundred millon acres 
of sagebrush country, Added ts 
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bright, one of miomerous ub Be ts 
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occasionally she —can be identified by short 
chans called chinks; wild rags, as the extra 
long bandanna used to ward off dust and 
cold is called; ancl a belief that if you can't do 
something on horseback, it’s probably not 
worth doing. The silver shining on his spurs 
and bridle work reveals o Spanish legacy. 
“Buckaroo” is Western for vaguero, just as 
“mustang” comes from mestengo, meaning 
an unbranderd feral horse. 

Spaniards were the first to run cattle in 
America's deserts, trailing them into north- 
cern California. The tradition of horseman- 
ship, which they adapted for handling stock 
and called Jo Jineta, can be traced back 
throuzh old Spain andthe Moors to Arabia, 
and from there to nomadic Tartars and Mon- 
gols ‘of the Asian shrub steppe. Which, come 
to think of it, includes plenty of Artemtisia 
and is likely where horses were first tamed. 


\UTSIDE ADEL, OREGON, the MC 
Ranch has seven buckaroas, nearly 
900,000 acres of range, and about 
| §,000 mother cows with 7,000 
calves. Figure one buckaroo for 

‘ every 130,000-acres and 2,500 head 
of cattle rice these boys ride for their 
money. Yet this big corporate-owned outfit 
is only a tiny fragment of the Miller and Lux 
holdings that went from here clean through 
Nevada to the San Joaquin Valley around 
the turn of the century. The largest private 
Mece of real estate in the U. 5., it was 
stocked with at least a million head of cattle, 

L catch up with MC cow boss Bill Black 
and the others in the cool dawn air of Hawks 
Valley as they saddie up to gather calves for 
branding. The rimrock glows like stirred 
coals, Birds are all shouting about how they 
own the place. Seven men gallop off togeth- 
er, horses blowing vapor clouds. One mount 
bucks out kinks of morning excitement. 
They disappear over a rise, whooping and 
leaping on their way into a fresh-made world 
without fences that seems to come from 
long time back and go on forever. 5ome- 
where else, | suppose, people are traffic 
jamming to offices and factories, 

Not Steve Madsen. He's over by the 
Idaho-Nevada line, working alone ona 
ranch that.runs for 37 miles across the head- 
waters of the Bruneau River. Most of the 
day he'll rassle with a horse named Blutcher. 
This sorrel is big and ornery enough to carry 
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you straight up any canyonside, but you 
don't want to hammer horseshoes on the son 
of agun by yourself, Hy late afternoon the 
temperature jumps above 100 degrees. Steve 
still has one shoe lo go. 

Without warning, a powerful thirst grabs 
his throat. He readies the pickup for a three- 
hour round-trip to Grasmere: “I wouldn't 
call it the first civilization, but it's the first 
cold beer," he allows, counting up his 
spending money. Like most buckaroos, he 
makes about $125 for each six-day week. 
The new pair of boots he has on order will 
eat up the next three weeks’ wages. “Course 
I'm already paying two and a half months’ 
wares for a new saddle to replace the one my 
horse kicked up,” he shrugs, 

“Ever think of settling down?” | ask. 

Rope-burned, bruised, streaked with 
Blutcher sweat, he lonks at me amazed. 

“Are you kiddin’? This is too much fun.” 
Deeper in the Bruneau canyon Marsha 
and Gary Stowell are rearing five children in 

a ranch house edged by basalt cliffs, mule 
deer, falcons, garden plots, geese, and every 
tractor part or piece of baling wirt ever 
brought into the remote area. This outtit too 
runs on long hours and improvisation. 

While seven-year-old Ryan fishes for trout 
in a pool reflecting gooseberry and wild rose, 
1{-year-old Sherry is helping ready the team 
of horses to pull the hay rake. 

For a while, Marsha taught school lessons 
totwo neighbor kids as well as ber own in 
between tanch chores. She has even been 
known to carry the U.S. mail. The usual 
mail carrier is Gary's father, Verland, age 
80, who also lives and works on the ranch, 
Besides raising cattle, Gary and his brother 
Randy break horses and do a little horse 
trading. They've rounded up mustangs for 
the BLM. They cut hay, build fences, and 
truck cattle. And Randy braids rawhide to 
sell as handmade reins and lariats. 

“We just do whatever we have to so-we 
can keep this way of life," says Marsha. 


HE PAIUTE of the Great Basin lived 
scattered m small family bands, 
reflecting the harsh environment. 
Jackrabbits were the staple of thetr 
diet, supplemented by ground squir- 
rels, grasshoppers, and the seeds of 

Indian ricegrass and basin wild rye. They 
took fish and ducks from lakes but were 
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never able to rely on big game as other tribes 
did. Nor did they ever master the harse 

West of Burns, Oregon, and a small Pai- 
ute reservation lies Squaw Butte, now part 
af an agricultural experiment station 
Clamping a plastic chamber over a sprig of 
sagebrush, researchers Jinnguo Wang, from 
Chinn, and Rick Miller watch cigital read 
outs stampede across their microcomputer 
screen: leaf temperature, photosynthesis 
rate, transpiration rate, and other factors 
that were time-consuming or impossible to 
measure in the field a few vears ago 

“Most sagebrush species get.a jump start 
on the growing season because they keep a 
set of perennial, or overwinter, leaves,” 
Rick explains. “While other plants are 
sprouting their first leaves, sagebrush is 
already jutting out extra, elongated lenves 
known as ephemerals, As the soil dries out 


over summer, these start dropping off to con- 


serve moisture,” The silvery cast to sage- 
brush leaves comes from the tomentum—a 
coat of soft hairs, Hesiles trapping humidity 
to slow down water loss, they reflect sunlight 
to - prevent overheating. An extensive system 
of fine lateral roots in the upper soil is part of 


Sagebrush Country: America’s Outback 
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begins wien a@ niale fois hots tol feathers, 
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the rigitt bo rte with hens. Once cbun- 
darut, (ie birds aredwindling fromm toss of 
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the competitive strategy. So is the thick cen- 
tral root that penetrates much deeper levels 
In August, wheo-all the countryside seems 
brown and crackling dry underfoot, Artem 
nd is just coming into flower 

[n pristine conditions sagebrush country is 
a most Of shrubs, grasses, ancl forbs, Ata 
Washington State Untversity laboratory in 
Pullovan, I'm handed 6,000-vear-old wood 
rat manure plucked from a crevice 

“A fine sample of seeds and other plant 
parts” is how paleo-ccologist Peter Meh- 
ringer sees it. “We alse take core sam 
lake beds to analyze pollen from the sedi- 
ment livers. The picture that emerges is of a 
dynamic balance, with sagebrush increasing 
during dry climatic cycles and the grasslands 
getting the upper hand during wet pertods.” 

Chyer the past century Artemisia expanded 
across meadows, monopoalizing streamsides, 
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“PRrnaToRSs dre-putting ranch people owt of 
business, claims Bill Tohaferro (above), 
wi ies on olprelieht te gaurd 6,000) 
ahiwep. One of 1,300 ranchers herding sfieep 
in Wyoming, be has seen athers give up, 

Learming the nuts and bolts of auta 
mechanics cones noaturath: te Amy Blair 
(right) and other students at Crane Linion 
High School near Burns, Oregon Serving a 
county the size of New fersey, Crome houses 
most of its £5 students, making it ona of the 
last OS. public boarding schouls 


growing so thick in places you can hardly 
ride through it. Ranchers declared war 
They tore tt out with tractors. Gribbed i up 
by hand. Strung giant chams between bu [L- 
dovers-and skinned it off. Torched it off 
Rained herbicides on it from aircralt 


UR NATION'S largest rangeland con- 

version project took place around 

Vale, Oregon, on 4.5 million acres 

that drain into the Owyhee and 

Malheur Rivers. The HLM spent 

millions of dollars to knock back 
shrubs and plant crested wheatgrass on 
720,000 of those acres. This import from the 
Siberian steppe has now been secded on lens 
of millions of acres of the West and Great 
Plains. Ranchers love the way it stands up to 
heavy grazing. 

Antelope, bobcats, jackrabbits, pygmy 
rabbits, sagebrush voles, Brewer's sparrows, 
supe sparrows, sage thrashers, and sage 
grouse, among others, view things ditferent- 
ly. To them a solid span of crested wheat- 
grass is more desolate than desert. Sagebrush 
represents nesting habitat, shelter, or forage 
In hard winters it is sometimes the only thing 
poking above the snow to eat. 


its. 


“Another critical requirement im this 
country 6 simply shade,” says BLM biolo- 
vist Bob Kindschy, his forehead shaded by 
a cowboy hat during an August tour of the 
Vale project. “Without a shrub canopy, 
snakes, lizards, and some of the smaller 
mammals burn out.” 

Shade, combined with nutrients from 
decaying leaves, also allows wildflower and 
native crass seedlings to get started around 
the base of a bush. 

For decades we've beat up on sagebrush, 
irving to improve the range for livestock. 
The irony remains: Cows and sheep are the 
best friends this plant ever hac. They graze 
out better tasting competitors, trample the 
soil, increase erosion, and lower the water 
table. In short, they have vastly improved 
the range lor Artemisia 

So have we, by fighting lightning-set wild- 
fires for a century. We meant to save range- 
lands. Yet periodic burning ts how nature 
keeps woody shrubs in check and recycles 
nutrients, Grasses thrive in its wake. Realiz- 
ing that, we have begun using prescribed 
burns to restore range 

Before the snowbound winter of 1859-90, 
when herders tore the thatched roofs off their 
huts to feed starving animals, stockmen nev- 
er put up much hay here. They grazed open 
range year-round on a get-there-frst and 
erab-the-prass basis. The numbers were 
astounding. Upon Oregon's Hart Mountam 
National Antelope Refuge biologists explain 
to me how they fine-tune the movements ol 
27.000 cattle to prevent overdse, Around 1950 
there were 20,000 cows and 100,000 sheep 
munching away in these hills 

Worst hit were riparian, or wel meadow 
and streamside, habitats, They make up 
only 2 percent of sagebrush country but 
receive 50 percent of the grazing pressure. 
As early as 19100 congressional report 
described shocking abuse of rangelands 

The 1934 Taylor Grazing Act, an attempt 
to prevent range degradation, gave exclusive 
leases to individual landowners within estab- 
lished grazing districts. It proved to be a 
victory for cattlemen in their range war with 
nomadic sheepherders. Beef prices kept ris- 
ing into the 1970s, encouraging more people 
to raise ever more cows, Supply soon exceed- 
ed demand by a long shot—especially as a 
nation suddenly concerned with cholesterol 
cut down on red meal 
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‘Tt takes a lot to kal 
chicken factories are doin’ a pretty fair job of 
it,” sighs cow boss Doug Groves in Tuscaro- 
ra, Nevada. Beef’s share of the meat market 
Smid from 41 percentin 1975 to 31 per- 
centin 1987. By 1981 cattle were already 


back down to the equivalent of 1950s prices. 





Everything else—from pickup trucks and 
salt blocks to bank loans—had become twice 
as expensive. Many a ranch that found itself 
being squeezed between low-p 
and all-time-high interest rates headed for 
the auction block 

Alter the Tavior Grazing Act what was 
Icft of the L. &. sheep industry began losing 
more and more ground to foreign competi- 
tors ike Wéew “caland, The last U, §, wool- 
have vanished by now without 
price supports [rom our federal government. 
SUE Lratine A time when not one thread of 
nvion or rayon hac yet been woven into 


riced cows 


Trower might 


clothing or arpets. Wyoming alone pad 
more than half a= much fleece on the hoof as 


the entire U.S, does today 
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Migebrash Country: Americas Outback 


IM MAGAGNA'S cranciather came to 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, from 
northern Italy, worked as a butcher 
ind bought sheep with his earnings 
4 then a ranch. The lease that goes 

*, with it runs north to the Wind Rive 
Range and east to the labyrinths of Honey 
comb Buttes-in the Red Desert. Princes and 
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god-kings never owned such an empire, with 





act 


bhae iris cascading down moist coulees, 
aspen trembling with sunlight on the foot- 
hills, snow peaks shining, antelope flashing 
40 miles.an hour, trout streams flowing 
below eagle series 

A former president of the Wyoming wool- 
growers, fim tells me, “I"ve seen 2 real 
improvement in the range since the old days 
Vlost of it comes from just haying fewer 
stock and spreading them out better, For 
ixample, instead of trailing big bancls of 
sheep along the same routes each vear, we 





truck | 
tures. Easier on the country, all right, but 
one tore expense to arte up. 


rem belween summer and winter aS 
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“Banditos, banditos!" At Magapna's even 
the cogs sent to round wp a breakaway gang 
of lambs work in Spanish. Jim hires high- 
school kids for seasonal help, but his regular 
crew is Mexican and, mainhy, Basque. Many 
sheepmen now use Peruvian and Chilean 
herders, brought in under special contract 
through the Labor Department. (More males 
for the state with the most lopsided ratio 
of men to women in the lower 48, Nevada 
being a close second.) After a day of brand- 
ing, notching ears, docking tails, and cas- 
trating lambs by biting off their testicles— 
simpler and less time-consuming than cutting 
with tools, they say—the men pass around a 
wineskin of blood red paisano. 

“T totted up my wine expenses one year, 
and they came to $4,000," Jim marvels. 


“PIN WASHINGTON, Willis Mercer 
arrived from Bone Gap, Ilineis, 
in 1886 and pot a sheep herd going 
in Horse Heaven Hills, near the 
Columbia River. These basalt 
scablancds are lucky to get 7 to 1! 

inches of precipitation yearly. Once the John 
Day Dam made irrigation feasible in 1968, 
the Mercers could sprinkle on 15 more inch- 
es. Up from the volcanic ashes came olialia, 
com, wheat, mint, and sugar beets, 

Not many areas have the right blend of 
sunshine and soils to grow wine grapes as 
well. Washington's sagebrush country does. 
Combined with the maseive Columbia Basin 
Project of dams and canals, it has made this 
state the major U.S. producer of premium 
wines, after California. 

“We call ours handcrafted wines. That 
means we don’t have as much fancy equip- 
ment as we should, and evervthing is pretty 
labor-intensive. Where this land supported 
maybe 15 people as a farm, we now employ 
up to a hundred asa farm and vinevard,” 
third-generation Washingtonian Don Mercer 
explains as we stop to savor ripening Caber- 
net grapes, He points to a spot where a coy- 
ote stopped to savor some as well, 

“A coyote pelt brought four bucks 20 years 


RIDING THERMALS 2,000 feet obove the 
Colorado River, a hang glider floats above 
Utah's Dead Horse Port State Park, Like 
other sagebrush states, Citak offers vest 
exponses for recreation, landscapes ta lose 
—and find—oneself in 
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ago. Now vou've got-a fifty-dollar bill 

lopin’ by out there,” Bill Awstin tells me in 
Rawlins, Wyoming, He ought to know. He's 
probably killed 5,000 a5 a federal predator- 
control agent, using rifles, traps, poison 
baits, and smoke bombs that suffocate pups 
In dens. At the current price everyone from 
weekend recreationists to laid-off laborers is 
after their hide as well. Bill recently went 
into business for himself selling coyote calls, 
along with cassette and videotape instruc- 
tions on how to hunt the varmints. 

Where traditional calls mimic a rabbit in 
distress, Bill's are for carrying on conversa- 
tions in coyote, a language he has spent 20 
years studying. He pauses for a chew of to- 
hacco, then says, “That's a Wester frontier 
right there —communicating with these 
animals; trying to set into their minds.” 

Funny, but he's come to respect the crea- 
ture’s intelligence above-all others, much as” 
sagebrush country Indians did. “Pell you 
the truth, coyotes don’t do anywhere near 
the damage a lot of ranchers and hunters 
claim they do. A sheep can die from disease, 
being lost, dogs —anything, God knows it's 
suicidally dumb. And if a coyote walks by 
the carcass, it gets the blame.” 

Aury Smith is-one rancher who wouldn't 
Mind seeing more coyotes around. In 1928 he 
came through the shrub steppe on a horse- 
drawn wagon to Cedarville, California. He 
took to raising cows across the lite in Neva- 
da. When times kept getting tougher, Aury 
sold most of his cows, taught his grandsons 
to drive tractors, and concentrated on raising 
alfaifa hay. Dairy farmers on the coast pay a 
premium price for sagebrush country alfalfa, 
which grows slow and leafy (and thus higher 
in protein) because of the cold nights. 

But night was when the iackrabbits 
showed up for their share, “One year they 
cameé so thick, I'd try to line "em up to nail 
three or four with one shot and save on 
ammo,” Aury remembers, “They just kept 
coming. The bodies got to-stinking. so I'd fill 
the pickup and haul them out. And they still 
kept coming. You could see them wearing 
trails down the mountain.” At last the popu- 
lation crashed. Aury could not find one live 
jack. Nope. He noticed mounds spreading 
across his alfalfa fields instead: the beginning 
of an upsurge in ground squirrels. 

Boom and bust. Oregon's Harney County 
used to put out (Continued om page 76) 
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Great Basin National Par 


THE NATION'S NEWEST notional park, and Nevada's first, encompasses 77 (XH) uicres 0 
sagebrush country with 13,063-foot Wheeler Peak (above ana right) as is centerpiece 
Near the border with Una, the pork—established in. 1986—offers high-elevation camp 
ire nid a thundercus ciience ond a wondrous displiy of wild picts onal anima ails 








"YOU FEEL ANVERENCE wihtern surriiinuied by 
couch ontipity,” aoe Pork Supertnten- 
dent Al Hendricks of the bristiecone pines 
(feft). "Dhrev exuile chtricter ... deserve 
reapect.” Ar 4,600 years old or more, the 
pinies—olten puuitiimbed onl under 30 
feet tall—rank qmong the Manet ofdest 
bnown living orponiames. Resembling 
atirtding drifted, they protect thin 
strips of living bark with dense, resinous 
denitwood thatwinter's storm-driven ice 
ond and con polish bur net easily per 
ctrote. Bxoopt tn yoors of drought the 

live bromches prow adilitional clusters of 
héeedios felon), whieh Live ce lenge ie 40 
year before being nepioed, ree groves 


of bristiccones, aang with sprace, fir, 


and mcauwitfain moherunty, for the free 


ling in: the port. 
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TARING A RESPITE, hikers pause in a glacial 
basin (below) near Wheeler Peak, second 
highest mountain in Nevada after | 3.140-feot 
Boundary Perk. Snow ond ice remain year- 
Four at the top, feeding alpine lakes and 
houtatreans Those who venture from the 
paired 12-mtile scene cirive mov be rewarded 
with views of bristlecone pines (left), sanded 
smooth is o fence post by millennia of rough 
winds. Or they might be shocked hy tie aight 
of roaming cattle or sheep. Great Basin is one 
of the few national parks to permit gracing, 
and the only one without i deadline for phos- 
ing cut the proctice—aq compromise with live 
stock and mining interests to facilitate its 
founding. While the park hos seen a7 0 per- 
cemit incredee in thie number of visitors since 
iit opening. totals remain modest. Lost peor 
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rovehly 75000 travelers used the park 








LIN DEEGROUND ARCHITECTURE diterice wisi 


tors to the pork s Lehrun Coves (above), a 
mile-cnid-a-hoalf-fong string of Liniestone 
chambers opened to the public in 1885. 
Apthy called the Gothic Patarce, this room 
drips with formations: columns, herring 
stuloctites, draperies, etaloemites, flow- 
arome. While gre cveriers an ich every 
hurdred years, similor formations may be 
thowsands of years part in oge, depending 


i 1 t rh 1 od Pe 2 2) 3 pe * ra 
on witer flow and caleite concentration. 


Those preferring physical challenge crawl 
into Lite Miuntdy Cove, oa more discovered 
in Te? se: 


(Continued from page Fi) a nickel bounty on 
jackrabhits but got so swamped with pelts 
that they eventually called it off. I heard a 
bounty was tried in Nevada ton, Silver 





nrices being down, the deal was that three 
jack pelts cot you a drink and ten pelts a 
lachy of the evening 

“T wish hard livin’ didn't come 50 easy to 
me,” complains the guy on my radio, Man, 
these country singers; iit isn‘tdnnkin or 
it’s chentin’ on wives again. “My; 
mind can’t take my body runnin round like 
this,” 

“T'm thinking that’s the 
dio most of the lovin’,” Oregon fish and 
wildlife research biologist Mitch Willis says 
But he is pointing to a dominant male sage 





fightin: 


moan: another 


hav who's fornia 


grouse surrounded by scores of others in 


| 
dawn-struck hi 








e near Steens Mountaim 
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This is the continent's largest grouse 
species —even before tt pulis wp its chest, 
fans its tail feathers, and begins hooting 
and strutting on the spring breeding ground, 
known as a lek. It's like the ceremonial 
rie ig a OO” ci whic remaAl kable tribe 

y, this tribe has been declin- 
ing. Once so abundant that homesteacers 





Liniorhiinat 





scrambled their eges for breakfast, sage 
creause are cantticiates for | iregol 'S thireat- 
ened species lt, Natural predators and 
excessive hunting hurt some populations. 
Aericu 
should a creature $0 closely ted Lo sage 
brush—it eats little else during the critical 


winter months— be dw Incline when these 





ture plowed under others. But why 


bushes are more common than everr 

‘For every one percent increase in sage- 
ert a lt 
erasses and forbs— weeds and wildflowers,” 
[learn from Jitn Young, a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture researcher in Reno, Nevada 


brush cover, We nercent decrease tf 


“Say our shrub cover goes from 15 percent 


to 20 under prazing pressure. Five percent 





difference: no bie deal, Except it means we 


ruist bost 50 percent of OUT ¢TASSeS ANG 


1 ie 
| ae 
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phe ea, 


And forbs, in riparian habitats, are a 
rrouse chicks 

The white-tailed jackrabbits that sus 
tained Paiute and homesteacders have been 
witely replaced bry the less tasty black-tailed 
jackrabbit. Since the whitetails are tied to 


key to survival io sigs 


grassy meadows while blacktails preter 
ectub, these animals too sienal changes in 
habitat quality 

What littl precipitation sagebrush coun- 
[te bunch- 
grasses must shoot up and produce seed 
before the last spring meltwater ts baked ou! 
of the soil, Nearly all the energy stored in 
their root systems 16 thrown into the effort 
Graze them back down once or twice, and 
there might be enough reserves left for 
another try. Hit them.any harder, though, 
and tt could be the last you'll see of those 
Hants —particularly if they were grazed 
down the previous year or two. This arid 


trvenjovs comes mainiy as snew 


steppe never supported big herds of buttalo 
or of any other hoofed animals. It & simply 
notable to adapt to large numbers of cattle, 
sheen, and horses. 

ope ies thal can anapt 
come from Eurasia 
Tum 
sone writers and moviemakers, but more 


hecause Ley too 


follow in the wake ol 





ivestock jleweed, beloved of Weeterti 


Vatronal Geographic, January [9ae 


1 Russian thistie. Tumble 
rolled in from the Mediterranean 





accurately cal 


Mustard, 
Mecduscsbead, from the ASIAK sic ppc Ang 
slightly poisonous Halogeton, also poison- 
mus; archaeologists note that it showed up 

in Iranian settle ments about the time wild 
sheep and goats were first domesticated 
Chen cheatgrass, more common today than 
any grass native to the region. In springtime 
ivle eG ce 
burbaiarn up pes as veers ay June, 


ae | 


fou ll see hillsides of this 
Annun 
arnidee: offering dr ¥ Mm eR cot fetiany 


seects with litthe nutrition 


URING ITS SILVER BOOM in the 1870s, 
Eureka, Nevada, current popula- 
had tnore than 100 
whiskey bars and 9,000 inhahbit- 
ants, Three-quarters of them 
: were trom foreien shores too. In 
the cemetenes tilt headstones of miners from 
Cornwall and Waies, shopkeepers from Chi 
stonemasons from Germany, A rattle 
sna ake squirms under a board as I lean down 
to read a small plague. [t turns out to be 








hon 750 or ari}, 
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1 HE Lira & MT] id or i CTE if cri it} it srt | POneE rire 
fife for poet Waddie Afitchell (facing page, 


oe | f 


of left} and Granralo Corlos, whe fin S00 


cottic meor Jiges, Nevodo. Mitchell, who 


hae been poaching cows arid reciting vers 
AiLce Me WEES e creids I, USPS Se Per us Mh for 
hecping wim, cooking, dnd heating brand- 


ryt irons in the spring. She eopherders worl 


tng for the Green Rover Livestock Company 


in. Rock Springs, Wyoming (above), shore a 


their wiriter cainp 


lereeety in 


another with the inscription “Unknown. 

Hunkeéered in the glowing dust of late after- 
noon, | imagine a life swept out of Europe to 
the immense experiment called America and 
Into this mdden explosion of wagoneers 
cries, hammering, gunshots, church bells, 
dance hall music, and raggedy dreams. The 
stones around me remember that when all 16 
lead-silver smeller furnaces were going, two 
things couldn't seem to survive: cats and 
babies. Rest in peace, all you whom the 
earth took in return tor its metals 

NWevaca's tirst poled Aiscoveries Caime nor | 
aS rly As 





of Rureka near Battle Mountain, 


Marion Fisher anived in 1925 and 
worked 12 pominer wotil an injurs 
nto an aboveground fab. Ae 
in prospecting, and in 1955 bought up gold 
claims he called the Bootstrap Mine. Not 
much glittered in its veins. Butas Marion's 
persistent digging helped reveal, the precious 
C, (Sse minatend as 

the entire 
rock formation. Such formations unclerlie 


[s4: 
fori cel Hitt 
kept an interest 


metal lay evervwher 
microscopic particles throughout 
the region along parallel trends that run for o 
A shame the ore: 
assays out as too low-grade to go after 

(ir so went the thinking of mining compe: 
nies afew decades ago, with gold stuck at 
135 an ounce. Lately, though, this looks like 
r lodes, Mi 
“Hack then, the few geologists left around 


hundred miles and more. 
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here were mostly out of work, Now there's 
one behind every lt may be a 
biogeochemist prospecting the bush itself 
With its highly developed root system, 


saehrish,” 


als froam an underground area the 





Artemisia tridentaia draws water and miner 


cjz# Of 


selectively concentrating certain cic 





LOUISE, 
ments that provide clues about ore: 

The rush for invisible gold is. on—in pits 
the size of canyons, where one man operat- 
Int & Miant shov ak can load a LOO+ton truck 
At some sites the ore 1 
nnd sprinkled w 
cyanide solution in a pold-extracting process 
called heap leaching. At one property, with 
bulging gold veins as well as microscopic 
gold, video monitors 
with rifles patrol the pits 
sometimes travel in an armored truck 
Gambling remains the state's HOners one 


every few minutes 


crushed, piled high, ith a 


sand security guards 
Drill samples 


industry, mining 3.7 billion dollars in 198% 
Still, primarily due to northern Nevada, 
LS. gold production leaped trom 30 metric 
tons tn 1979 to more than 150 metric tons, 
surpassing anada's output to place us 


third. behin¢ South Africa and the U.5.5.R 


National Geographic, January 1282 





Tapping another subterranean resource 
hol water and steam 
power Dlants have appeared in the region. 
Wilore wait In the planning stages. Watching 
a Revser spew rainbows-at the Heowawe 
plant, [°m reminded that some geologists 
beheve the gold deposits formed as hot 
springs systems mvaded faults, altering the 
rocks mintral composition. The heat comes 
from maemo close beneath the crust, which 
is Stretched thin acrass the Lereat Basin. 
Nort hw rd. mare bi il rin K welled Lip Inta 
Washington, southwestern Idaho, and east- 
ern (recon to build the Columbia Platewu, 


several eeotherma!l 


through the Ice Age but vanished! 
with the last glaciers. About 
7,500 years later they returned, 
courtesy of Spanish expeditions. 
. Other hore breeds s00n escaped 
trom settlers to join the Spanish stock in the 
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HERDED THSHTLY by MC Ranch cowboys 
near Adel, Oregon, cottle sroze a ALM 
ditetment before bean mowed on. They wri! 
not be allowed back on the area writ! 
notiwe grosses hove recowered fully, a prog 
tice ranchers-ecpect will increase range 
forage. BLM finds the effort an “encourug 
ing” wo tocnide herd on overgrazing 





Wild. This free-roaming blend proved 
subject to disease one far more fertile than 
the most carefully bred tame horses. As the 
20th century got under way, mustangs in the 
American cutback Were more numerous 
than in the Australian outhack, where feral 
horses go by the name of brumbies and total 
around 200,000. They weren't helping the 
range in ¢ither desert 

Kanchers used wild bands as handy 
reserves of saddle stock and draft animals. 
More serious mustangers captured large 
numbers forthe U.S. Army or for European 
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AT YOUR SERVICE, 75-year-old rere 


PiGraria fabove) still mans ms 2os sto 
tionfood store/bus stop/post office/casino 
olong Interstate 80 tn Weveda. Nearpy 
mobile homes house 200 gold muness 
int power-plont worker 
Troplty-size cultaroaf trout attract 
i Loke, where men 
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Pal Tray + 
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fishermen to Pyro 


Th a 
bers of the Paiute tribe wrestle fi 
SPOWAIL PREM OCF Pore! ihe 
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Indion-run fishery also raises cut-tr 


Oo eh protected as On endangered spect 


putbreaks of war 
those olf 


FOVEMMents during 


abroad. As engines replaced horses, 


the open range became more valuable a5 dog 


food. By 1970 all but perhaps 20,000 had 
DEEN Canned L ie cl by Vel Mis if WMnston a 
Reno, alias Wild Horse Annie, humane 
groups tried to rem in the tlauchtes pee 
protection by act of Congress in 1971, wild 
horses have since tripled 

The BLM sets limits on how many mus- 
tunis each district's range can support, and 
the surplus is penodically rounded up and 
trucked to holding pens. The agency then 


tries to pass along as many as posstble to the 





public throuch its Adopt-a-Horse program 
At the Lovelock, Sagas holding fact 





au Pervinde Elmer Walls points out a horse 
with zebralike st Maga emssbeiy 
aanaeths a throwback to markings of the arne- 
inal wild horses, called ; 
alominas 
roun, sevina 
on em,” he draws. “Bul most are pian 
ind bays. Lithers are too c 
down —we call ‘em 
hard-doin'’ horses. Or ton ornery. We've got 
inmates at Colorado and New Mexico pris 
ons working on some of those, tAIMINng ‘em 
enough to make ‘em adoptable. The prison- 
ers seem to relate to the mustangs real well. | 
reckon they can see them as critters that 
don’t quite fit m.’ 

Like a lot of cowboys, Bill Hyzer used to 
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1, 25 Much io 


oo ne 


larpans cl 
Appaloosa, 


ones With @ littl chrome 


cople 


want pf ,treamellos, 
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browns 
idoption. Or too broke 





rope Mustangs now anc 
the Pyerek as for the pockel mone, 

“Used a horse called Old Red,” Bill remem- 
bers as we-spur our mounts through the 
Pizona Range east of Bishop, California, 
“Red never chased-a mustang he didn’t catch. 
Weoell 


7 { | ‘ 
7 ‘oot = 
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except that one thme when he fell 
' Nowadays Bill works a& a guide 


Nationa Geogripnic, Jinuary 19a? 


for outfitters Dave Dohnel ancl Herb Lonelon 
and Herb's.son Craig, who is also a veteri- 
narnian. Chev offer horseback seminars on 
the ecology of the Pizona mustang herd. 
The Londons also take dudes on brand- 
ing roundups and cattle drives through the 
Pizonas to Nevada. Here it is: proof that 
folks will pay perfectly good money to work 
hard and get coated with blood, dust, and 
manure. [t's the ultimate tribute to the 
lure of the cowpuncher’s life 


HAT'S STILL TRUE about the 
Troe West? Well, at the mo- 
ment, the RLM and Forest 
Service charge ranchers $1.54 
per A. UM. —the amount of 
forage needed to feed one cow 
and calf, or animal unit, fora month, On 
good sagebrush country range that would be 
around six acres; on marginal range, make it 
more like 40 acres, For comparison, & cow 
needs just two acres a month in Missouri 
—a prime beef-cattle state. It holds nearly 
as maury cows @5 all the public lands of the 
West, which now support only 7 percent 
of the nation's cattle 

“Stockmen’s political clout in the West is 
out of all proportion to their economic im- 
portance,” insists the Sierra Club's repre- 
sentative in Reno, Rose Strickland, “All but 
150,000 of Nevara’s million residents live 
in Las Vegas and the Reno area, This is one 
of our mast urban states, Ranchers are tlhe 
lion's share of resources, plus dirt-cheap 






Erazing fees, predator control, a subsidy to 
keep wool prices high. .. . It's cowboy wel 
fare. Oh, they get angry when they hear 
that. At some meetings, I feel lucky that 
cowboys are raised to be polite to women.” 

“Rose Strickland better watch out for 
me,” jokes cowgirl Sue Fallini of Twin 
springs, Nevada. She is standing in the 
doorway with her husband, Joe, below a 
sign that reads; ABSOLUTELY NO BUREAD- 
CRATS. GH course, if any showed up, Sue 
would invite them in for coffee, And Joe has 
been cooperating with the BLM to develop 
his own range stewardship program. The 
Fallini spread crosses vallevs of bud sage- 
brush, saltbush, and white alkali plavas. It 
Wraps around mesas and mountain ranges 
clonked in black sagebrush. It contains 
caves, Indian petroglyphs, meteorites, and 
abandoned gold mines. [t adjoins a rocket 
testing range and an Air Force gunnery 
range and is 50 miles from the nuclear test- 
Ing site. Ttis nearly 700,000 acres altogether, 
and 9S percent of it is public land: 

“T call it split-estate land," says Joe, 
cranking up a pump to fill a water tank. 
“Phe public owns certain rights. and we 
have a certain possessory interest through 
use." In the distance a helicopter hazes the 
last stallion down from a mountain range. 
The Fallints just won a court decision fore 
ing the government to remove all but 150 
wild horses from this split-estate. Come 
evening, there's a celebration with neigh- 
bors, sagebrush rebels, and modern-day 
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Covores ouTrox Lynn Lloyd and her hunt 
club in ao chose near Reno, Dependent on 
ranchers for access to lone, rruermbers in 
tum help round up cattle, Cooperatian 
rink pecoTte a war nor ronchenrs Crm 
nommentoliats, oni the powernmernt i tie 


| E TT TE. Lee 75 Lor 
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mustangers from the roundup team, Cordell 
Mike, a Shoshone Indian ranch hand, i 
dancing with Sister Helene Shas jo, Se hia 
marm tothe Fallini children, 


LOUMENT WILL CONTINUE over how 


much the cowhoy way of tife has 








chanred the land that supports it 
But | haven't seen anything like 
sagebrush country for growin) 

independent and capable young 
pedple. Not all are staying, however 

“Woll vou take over the family rancher” | 
remember asking the young man who had 
come to help ata neqehborhood branding in 
‘Naw, be sighed 
you're always fighting something: droughts, 
hacl winters, 
And then you're out there all winter w ith no 


Wreran Scrims The 


lOUSY Deel pri v=, the BLM 


one but maybe-your dar! to talk to. It just 
sets lonesome " He Ss Making money 
nearby in Lakeview, cleaning op tailings 
from a uramum mill 

From the Fallinis’ front door Lhike east 
through gusts of horned larks into the Pan- 
cuke Range. Coyote tracks funnel me into a 
rocky draw where ravens and a couple ol 
rolden ¢agles hunch over the lust of a chen 
cow. | howt myself on up the side of @ buble 


nhoave 7 O00 teet arid spend the night watch- 





ng the heavens wheel west, my eves seared 
bY Shooting stairs and my heart wanting to 
vullop home to my family in Montana 
When our owt star brings may lieht. | belly 
out to where I can spy ona band of bighorn 


sheep recently reintroduced to these slopes 





some biologists have come to think that wild 
sheep were the most ahundant big mamma! 
LA the Teen DeLween the SETTa ai cd the 
Rockies, It's a startling wea until you 
remember that the Great Basin is more ike 
00 basins separated by blocks of the earth's 
crust thrust as high as 13,000 feet. Nevaca 
alone is corrugated by 128 mountain ranges: 
The range southwest of the Pancakes 15 
the Kawich, where a-group of cows ant 
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mustangs feed peacefully as 1 hike by 








antec con- 


of the mares may be carrying imp 
one of several federalls 
funcded studies seeking a way out of the wild- 


[race pive drugs 


horse clilemma. 

Eventually, I take my tired legs-to a hot 
springs pool in an abandoned ahack a the 
side of the road. Except for the Inclians, ev- 
ery major player in our mythic drama of the 
West 


horse, cow, sheep, burra, prospector, 
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ind the cowboy hinmsel! SB A4n eXxooc, an really what the Loonie fey ; to Keep il over 
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invader, a siranger from another kind al the lange run. we must turn erowuned and lear 
country. SAPeOrush erowint’ in a place tells what the land needs from 
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Vo thie li bya Wor 1 em eyes tuys ay yer Whi Cm in . moa in 2yve il Fil re lett li 


sure stretch outsome. [t's 2 reminder of how mest As storm winds draw a licht curtain ol 


YOUN and how Dig this nation is, What da now Acrass the valley, DT stink lowe 
we want from the sageorush part of it? Who teaming walter, wirm and drowsy down to 
owns what mghts? We're still making up the the tips of my toes. Wild horses couldn't tea 
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rEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID DOUBILET 


1 HAD ALWAYS THOUGHT of stingrays, 
with their broad wings and graceful 
movements, as almost mythological 

beasts: part bird, part fish. These crea- 
tures have long been feared for their 
whiplike tails bearing a spine that can 
deliver an excruciatingly painful wound 
Now, as a crystalline wave washes over 
my camera—halfin, half out of the 
water—I watch in fascination as two 
stingrays cruise the shallows of North 
Sound off Grand Cayman. | have 
come to join divers who, amazingly, 
have beén feeding large groups of southern 
stingrays (Dasvatis americana) in waters 
protien ted by a barrier reef. As they gather 
around me, the rays lose their fearsome 
reputation. I find them to be gentle, 


wondrous birds of the sea. 
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nen mouth, insert fish: 
Jay Lreland offers 
this hungry ry a 
ww §=«ballyhoo. In 1986 
lreland, a photographer and 
diving guide in the Cayman 
Istancds (map, below), began to 
investigate two sites inside the 
North Sound barrier reef where 
fishermen anc tourists traclition- 
ally clean the fish they catch on 
day trips. Scraps of fish had 
fallen to the bottom, and sting- 
rays, Which are natural botiom 
feeders, were feasting on them. 
"1 was fascinated,” [reland 
told me. “Usually you can't get 
close to stingrays, but they were 
‘Wwimming into my caMme4rn.” 
Ireland related his experience 
to fellow diver Pat Kenney, who 
began to feed the stingrays reg- 
Wlarly, The rays have learned 
to expect such visits; today they 
become agressive anc pushy 
ifthe divers skip a day be- 
rause of bac weather. louides 
now bring as many as 150 
divers and snorkelers a day to 
the feeding seesions 
Divers have found that these 
shingrays have discriminating 
tastes: they'll eat several types 
of seafood but prefer squid or, 
especially, ballyhoo, sometimes 


called halfbeaks 


Davin Doar, a contract pho- 


togranher for the GEOGRAPHIC, 
hae been neconcling tncersea lite 
since the age of 12 
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attling for ballwhoo, a 
‘quartet of stingrays 
tssles on the stalloer 
(above). A ray never 

actually sees the food as it eats 
since its ewes are on top of its 
head and its mouth and nostrils 
ore on the bottom — presenting 
LSeemingly Pirnachois expres 
sion (top, left), The ray locates 


its food with highly developed 


flectro-receptors and finely 


tuned senses of smell ancl touch 

stingrays cat mollusks, 
WOTHS, CrUStACeGans, aNd, OCcA- 
sionally, even Hathsh sensing 
food, it will drape itself over the 
prey to claim it. The ray then 
CKS The Lod inte its mouth, 
where ts crushed hy powerful! 
grinding plates 

Cloaked in sand (left), a ray 15 








aa 


prepared to defend itself against 
inv human that unwittinely 


steps on or kicks it. When this 


happens, Ue tel will whip 


arrow, planting the serrated, 
raxor-sh ITP spine (Ootiom rp 


ind diagram) in the foot o 


The venom 


sure 
l never forgzot—anel diving 

Suites like [av and Pat newer le 

tourists forget —that stingrays 

can be dangerous. Bui thi 

were so penile that | becami 

accustomed to having their tl 

ich ot my neck of 


ross my faceplat 
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raped over a coral 
heal inbove), army 


cats a piece of fallen 

fish. Southern sting- 
rays normally reach four to five 
feet across. Aut Lavin oa- 
ning biologist Tom Byrnes says, 
“Because these rays are being 
ictso much, We may soon have 
world records.” 

Trying a litthe tenderness 
Penny huge a ray (right) bent 
on finding the food she bos 
brought. Divers do not wear 
loves, to avoid irritating the 
stingrays sensitive skin, “It 





feels hike a mixture of velvet 
uve silk,” Penny tolel me 

The sea offers few intimate 
moments toa diver. You always 
look into it throweh a faceplate, 
awindow. | often feel as if Tarn 
trespassing. But bere diver and 
ia creature can look at each 
other a litth: more closely. Li 
Cayman Islands officials pro- 
tect. the ravs, divers continue to 
feed (hem, aie human visitors 
treat them with gentleness anid 
respect, they will provide one of 
the most rewarding experiences 
in the unceres wirle ] 
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Two Worlds, Time Apart 








Raising Allah's name on 
high, a factory worker in 
the world’s most populous 
Muslim nation hoists a styl- 
ved ornament in Arabic 
script onte a spire built for 


amosque. Strugeling to 





lift up their nation as well, 
the people of Indonesia 
wrestle with overpopula- 
tion, underem plo yinent, 
poverty, corruption, a far- 
Hung geography, and a 
staggering ethnic diversity. 
Their lofty ambinons might 
be hopeless were it not for 
the abundance of their natu- 
ral resources—otl, natural 
ras, timber, incredibly fier- 
tile soul—and the strength 


cf 
a 


of their spirit. 


By ARTHUR ZICH 


Photographs by 


CHARLES O'REAR 


EST LUGHT 


Showlder to shoulder—and wheel to wheel—residents of Malang (population 
547,000) jam a morning market on Jove, the country’s most densely populated 
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island. With 180 million people, Indonesia hos the world’s fifth largest popula- 
tion, after China, India, the Soviet Union, and the United States. 
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Grocefully stepping down a mountainside, terraced rice fields on the island of 
Bali produce os mitny os three crops a year with centuries-old irrigation systems 





Once a lond of perpetual hunger, Indonesia ts now nearly self-sufficient in rice 


i nd grows COP, CSsovid, 4 et potiaiones., ;, peanuts, crcl sory hen ris. 
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Bowing as one in prayer, 7,000 worshipers fill I[stiglal mosque in Jakarta, one of 
the world’s largest. Although almost 90 percent of rail Indonesians soy they are 
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Mustima, the majority ore not strict followers, and many practice an Islam that 











has been blended with Hin du, Buddhist, or other beli¢ er 


HE SUBTERRANEAN ABODE al 
the demon dwarf Semar lies 
in the geographic heart of 
Java, on the fulminous, 
mountain-ringed Divyeng Pia 
teau. Devout Javanese be 
lieve this cave is the center of 
the world, the most sacred place i creation. 
More than once Darmudji, its caretaker, 
had accompanied Indonesian President 
Suharto into the cave to meditate and pray 
or so Darmtd ji sanl, as he unio ker! the small 
iron gate, By candlelight | crawled after him 
down into the chill, cramped darkness. Dur- 
joIne ci his 
bony hands above his bead. | supposed he 
intended to offer a prayer to the mrchievous 
Semar, most beloved and purely Javanese of 
deities. Instead, reflecting the diverse faiths 
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Her hands speak of modesty, but her 
dreas and jewelry declare the confidence 
of an ethnic Samame girl welcoming vis- 
ttors to a sultan’s polace.on the island of 
Sumbawa. Troditignal Indonesian tex- 
tile ond jewelry designs help identify one’s 
heritage ard social stabs in a nation 


of some 300 ethnic groupe. 
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that have washed up on Java's shores over 
centuries, the olcl man invoked the Hindu 
deities Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, then Burt- 
dha, Muhammad, Actam, and Jesus © hrist 
Not long after, on northern Sumatra’s 
swampy const, I observed another subterra- 
nean phenomenon. P. 'T. Arun gas liquelarc- 
tion plant, a multibillion-dolar installation 
owned in part by Perlamina, the govern 
ments energy monopoly, Was tapping a 
deposit of natural gas 10,000 feet below. A 
high-pressure mix of methane, ethane, pro 
PHine, hitane, DEntane, arbon cinxide, and 
nitrogen gushed into a ten-story coclng 
[stood on the steel scaftolding of the 
twnimst it 
bursting from the roar. Inside, refrigerants re- 
duced the temperature of 
minus 26°F 
inte thermos-bottle holds of waiting tankers 
“Basically,” explained Efren Rocha, P. T 
Arun's technical trainme rn it's 
the same process as your home refrigerator's, 
And potentially 
inahly more volatile. 
estimated 14 tri 


tower. 
tower, ine hand pressed : eardrums 
the swirling pases to 
Liquid gas flowed from storage 


ci ordinaie 


almost Unimagz 
The pinnt sits atop an 
ion cubic feet of natural gas, 
s largest fields. As training 
AA VISET r Richard Burton put it only half jok- 
vaaty ‘One mieplaced spark could rearrange 
the topography of northern Sumatra.” 

Two worlds, time apart, « oexist in present 
day Indonesia. “Indonesian man is not mod- 
em man, Dr. Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, 
former foreign minister, told me 
rina! man: one foot in the Present, 
But he is 


only colle n 
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ancient triackitions Hanging fast, 


WA AND SUMATRA are bul two of the 
more than 13,660 wildly beautiful ist 
of the Republic of Indonesia, 
populated by 180 million peopte of some 
250 ditferent 
the filth toast populous 
nation in the phobic after China, India, the 
é United States, Indone- 
sin stretches across 3,200 miles of water, 
separating the Indian Ocean from the Paci 
Ona hemi of the Western Hemispnere, it 
would reach from Oregon to Bermudian 

The colonial Dutch exploited Indonesia for 
nearly 350 years but never united the islands 
under a central aciministration, Thus 
Indonesians won independence in December 
1949, they inherited no nabionm polity, 
ibd he 


Ani: 
a mation 


100 ethnic groups speaking 


languages 


yh bets Lm, arith t 


wher 


aence of national identity, anc few 
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experienced leaders. Four decades later they 
are bound together by their common strugele, 
acommon language, Bahasa Indonesia, and 
an official ideology called Pancasila, Five 
Principles, affirming belief in one God, 
humanitarianism, national unity, democracy, 
and social justice. 

"Unity in Diversity, ” the national motto, 

a phrase coined in the 15th century, aptly 
cescnobes the country today. The Indonesian 
melting pot includes exquisitely refined Java- 
nese, carefree Sundanese, artistic Balinese, 
seafaring Buginese, industrious Manarlinese, 
and @ (oven other “-ese," including traces of 
the Portuguese, who claimed the islands for 
the Westin 1510, 

But finding a balance between unity and 
diversity has proved difficult. The nation 1s 
beset with staggering problems. Conflicts and 
divisions cut through Indonesian society, 
Chief among these is Java's overwhelming 
political and economic dominance over the 
rest of the islands. "We call the Javanese the 
‘new colonials,’ "a Manado journalist told 
me. President Suharto (like many Javanese, 
he goes by just one name) is the central figure 
in this drama—a personal and political force 
that binds the far-flung islands together. San 
of a Javanese farmer, Suharto, 67, was a 
puerilla fichter against the Dutch and rose to 
major meneral’s rank by the early 1060s. By 
1965 his young nation was foundering on the 
ependihrift nationalism and political excess of 
16 first president, Sukarno, and drifting 
toward takeover by the Indonesian (commu 
nist Party, then the largest Communist Party 
in the world outside China and the Soviet 
Union. Suharto moved swiitly, unseating 
Sukarno and taking command of the country. 
His very first action lect to the liquidation of 
the Communist Party—a bloodbath resulting 
In 250,000 to 500,000 deaths. A considerable 
number whe died were ethnic Chinese 

Twenty-four years later Inconesian (hi- 
nese échoois, political parties, even Chinese 
ideograms are banned. The Chinese have 
been prime targets of the violence that 
periodically engulfs Jakarta. Yet they 
are the richest of all Indonesian groups, 
owning as much as 75 percent of the nation’s 
private capital 

Suharto's rule has been both ironhanded 
ancl subtle. After the massacre Subarto neu- 
tralized refractory political parties, opened 





Indonesia's long-closed doors to foreign aid 


Indonesia: Twa Worlds, Time Apart 





and investment, and proclaimed political sta- 
bility and economic development as the twin 
pouls of his New Order regime. 

The 1970s oft] boom (Indonesia has proven 
reserves of nine billion barrels) provicerl the 
means for cconomic development. A team of 
University of California-traimed economists 
known as the “Berkeley Mafia” provided the 
direction. Today blacktop highways twine 
through the mountains and jungles of Suma- 
tra, Sulawesi, and far-off Irian Jaya. Some 
[36,000 new primary schools clot distant 
villages. Communications satellites orbit 
overhead, linking the 27 provinces with Ja- 
karta, the nation’s capital. Rice production 
hat doubled. Mussive industrial projects like 
the PT. Arun natural-eas facility testify 
to tne title often given to Suharto: Bapak 
Pembangunan, the Father of Development 





A volden smile, intricate bead cap, and 
elegant tattoos distinguish the chief's 
wife in a Daoyak village on Kalimantan, 
part of Borneo. The original inhabitants 
of the island, Dovak men and wonen 
alike once stretched their earlobes with 
rings in a custom now rorely practiced 
outside remote inland areds. 
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INDONESIA 


“Unity in Diversity,” proclaims the 
national motte, stating a challenge as 
much as a fact, Draped mcross 3,200 
miles, Indonesia is a cloth of many 
colors, comprising five main islands 
and 30 smaller archipelagoes, with a 
collection of cultunes as diverse as 

its geography. Historically the center 
of wealth ancl power, Java still 
dominates. Even so, 250 different 
LANRUAgES SUTVIVE. 

alas 2,000,000 sy kim (772,000 sq mi), 
LANGUAGE: Hohasa bolonesia (official) 
POPULATION: 150,000 000 MajOn Crriics: 
Jakarta (capital, Surabaya, Bandung, Mr- 
dan, Semarang. weLtovon: Muslim (90 
percent), Christian, Hindu, and Buddhist 
ECONOMY: Agriculture: rubber, rice, cof- 
fee, timber, paim wil, sugar. Industry; ol 
and natural gas, plywood, mineral. 
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But 24 years 6 a long time in the political 
heat of equatorial Asia. Increasingly many 
Indonesians wonder aloud what will come 
after Suharto, Although a new generation of 
leaders, including young army officers more 
attuned than their elders to Western 
democratic values, waits impatiently in 
the wings, Subarto has not yet groomed 
a successor. 

“Ac a modern president, Suharto must 
prepare for the eventual transition of pow- 
er,” one of his closest advisers explained. 
“But he rules in the tradition of Javanese 
kings. The moment the king chooses a succes- 
sor, the wafryn, the divine ruling power, 


Apri #1CH, a journalist who specializes in 
Asian subjects, wrote about the Philippines in the 
July 1986 issue of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. Pho- 
tographer CHARLES © ReAg's work has illustrated 
£5 articles in the magacine. 
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begins to slip away. So he cannot do that.” 

In the 1987 elections Golongan Karya 
(known simply as Golkar), Suharto's perva- 
sive, army-backed political organization, 
won 73 percent of the seats in the House of 
Kepresentatives. Suharto then appointed a 
hundred army officers to that body and all 
500 members of the People’s Consultative 
Assembly, The two houses then reelected him 
to his firth five-year term. 

By Javanese standards Suharto is a very 
old man. Yet in these, his waning years, his 
powers are being tested as perhaps never be- 
fore, For the past four years economic growth 
has barely kept ahead of population growth. 
Per capita income has stayed at about $5308 
year—even lower than in the Philippines. 
The number of people underemployed is 40 
percent. Some two million new workers enter 
the labor force each year, far more than the 
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new jobs available. About 50 percent of the 
population is under the ave of 2. 


VEN MORE than in other developing 
countries, Indonesia's politics are 
forged by the hammers of interna- 
vonal economics. The 1983 oil-price 

f collapse brought the loss of 78 per- 
cent of government revenues. Suharto 
slashed the budget, instituted sweeping tax 
and banking reforms, and devalued the rupi- 
ah three times:in four years. 

Then the U. 5. dollar nose-dived. Since In- 
donesia borrows mainly in Japanese yen, its 
foreign debt rose.as the dollar fell against the 
yen. With additional borrowing the debt is 
now 50 billion dollars. Repayment consumes 
35 percent of annual earnings, an index the 
World Bank considers dangerously high. 

Corruption compounds the problem. Long 
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Taking a blade to the land, a slash-and- 
fort farmer (left) finishes whet a log- 
fing compuiny began ina Kalimantan 
roin forest. Attempts to restrict the 
plundering of valuable hordwood for- 
ests have proved difficult to enforce. 

A bip success, however, hos been a 
state fertilizer complex on Sumatra 
(below left), which produces subsidized 
fertilizer for farmers, Sulfur miners in 
Java's [ren Mountains (below right) en- 
dure acrid fumes from oa volcanic area. 


endemic, il embraces everything from simple 
btnels (payolis} to complex international 
deals. “The country is bleeding," said a 
prominent Indonesian economist, who re- 
quested anonymity. “The outlook is grim.” 

Through a tangle of monopolies, Chinese- 
Indonesian cvkone (front men) control the im- 
portof many essential products, reaping huge 
profits for themselves and their Indonesian 
patrons. Suharto's immediate family and var- 
ious relatives anil associates are among the 
beneficiaries. Indeed, to Jakarta wags 
Suharte's wife, Tien, has long been irrever- 
ently known os “Madam Tien-percent.” 

The king of the cukongs is 72-vear-old 
Liem Sioe Liong, a Fujian émigré who start: 
ed out in the rebellion against the Dutch after 
World War I running supplies to a rebel col- 
Subarto, As custeclian of the first 
family’s fortunes, Liem now bestricdes a colos- 
sus of 190 companies with interests ranging 
from cooking oll to Krakaiau Steel. 

I discussed corruption and other concerns 
with President Suharto in a@ private two-hour 
interview at his corm-and-cattle ranch in the 
hills of Tapos, south of Jakarta. A man of 
prodigious girth with the serene smile of a 
jovial deity, Suharto was voluble and 
immensely self-assured. He flathy rejected my 
sureestion that his family and friends may 
have benefited from his high office 

“There is no such thing as favoritism, sir, 








one! meres 


the president said coldly, “That is looking at 
things with one eve closed.” 

Tsaught to lighten the moment, “Surely, 
Mir. President,” I said, “asa former soldier, 
vou know that ‘you must close one eve to take 
aim at the target.” 

Suharto roarecl. But his eyes were hard as 
ice, “Even with both eyes closed, I still can 
shoot!” he replied 

Suharto blamed “red tape, bureaucracy, 
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hanky-panky, and irresponsible elements ' 
for Indonesia's “high-cost economy,” 

“We are trying to reorder and reform,” he 
seicl, adding sienificantly: “Wewill continue 
hada that, Sr, 50 that Wwe can beac rr really 
competitive.” 

And when the time comes for a peaceful 
transfer of power, what then? “The constitu 
tion clearly stipulates the rules of succes- 
sion,” Subarto said over lelwr asin (salted 


eros) and lontony (rice cakes in banana 





As a reward for fomily planning, a javea- 
nese worn we rivera job weaving sa- 
rongs in a foctory where she con tend fer 
child fabove). Indonesia's birthrate, still 
high, hos fallen 40 percent in 20 years, 
Devoted to Javanese culture, designer 
Iwan Tirta (facing page) helped save the 
batik industry by adapting folk iart to 
such high fashion as worn bry this model. 


leaves), “Appointing a kine of crown pronce, 

who would eventually replace the president, 

is.contrary to the constitution. Only the 

assembiv has the power and authority to 
ppoint the president.” 


FAKARTA is capttal and heartiond of Incdo- 


nesta, a rags-to-riches vizitiafel rice 





table of many dishes- 
people. Fromon high this city on the 
north Java shore 1s avast patchwork al 
mossy, orange tile roofs, green trees, and 
countless hampung (villages). To the west lies 
a warren of huts and bubbling black-water 
cunals where people bathe and brush their 
teeth while others defecate into the same 
water from bamboo scaffolds. To the east 
stretches leafy Menteng, a graceful, white- 
washed quarter of Old World mansions and 
New World wealth. Down the middle runs 
ten-lane Jalan Thamrin, the nation’s princi- 
pal boulevard and nerve center, lined with 
foreign embassies, luxury hotels, sane fuluris- 
tic gless-and-steel towers. Crver all stands the 
i30-foot-high National Monument, @ marble 
pillar with 77 pounds of pure gold on 1s 
crowning flame 
of the Sukarno era 
In Jakarta’s streets runs Dr. Kusumant:- 
madja's marginal man, Hybrid dangaut mu 
sic—Arabic melodies sel to rock rhythms 
blasts from loudspeakers in gaily lighted 
Taman Ria Park. Sinews-legged becak (pedi 
cab) drivers Jol) at curbside. Perfumed danci 
(transvestites) and WTS's (women of injured 
morals) flirt with passersby. Sidewalk hawk- 
ers and fast-food peddlers pushing carts 
Meaning two 
wheels, a stand stick, and the proprietors 
proftereverything [rom 
(oucci-like bags and Levi's-like jeans to safe 
(kabobs) and sop &akt (goat's leet soup). 
These people are part of an underground 
economy. Dr. Mary Jude, an American an- 
thropologist, estimates that they represent 


of eight million 


a symbol of the profligacy 





Called koér-lomng (five feet) 


own two feet 


more than a quarter of the city’s labor force 
They toil up te 16 howrs a day and consider 
themselves lucky. Their earnings average 
well above the 362.50 monthly base salary of 
university-educated government workers 

Hy some estimates as much as a fourth of 
Jakarta is without housing. Many resents 
eke oul a sub-rosa subsistence in slums like 
bongkeran —a Jakarta dialect word meaning 
“rubble” —a‘stretch of packme-crate 
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Gentle reminders of a lurking danger, shanties along a railway line into the city 


plumes of steam rise from Mount 
Semeru, top, and Mount Bromo, hwo 
of Indonesia's hundred active volco- 


Leave money and waich in hotel, Supa 
mat, my driver, W immed the dav we went 


there. “Sav salamat sore (good afternoon) and 


noes. Ihe greatest concentration oceurs 
re on fava, which lies just north of 
iieep marine trench where the Jndn- he as en tng i= ak ey 
Australian plate plunges beneath the present, 0g) axart 1, 270 miles to the si tna = 
Eurasian plate. Here, too, fertile rice east, iS 1S Past — ie seal Of COMMUTE, PEPOsi- 
fields are enriched by volcanic ash, and tory of it= mystical tradition, Not faraway 
population densities soar stand Borobucur, the world’s largest, most 


re lent mie, 


lf Jakartais fava's harsh, hard-scrabbling 


ta a 


maeniticent Buddhist monument, and 
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Prambanan, a scaring cluster of tenth-centun 
Hindu temples. In Yorya itself (as it is fondly 
collec) is the fraton, the sprawling palace of 
Java's last sultan, who recently passed away 
nt the age of 76, He was a man so revered 
that stuppets of his hair, fingernails, and 
clothes were offered up each year to Merapt 
ind Law volcanoes and cast in the waters of 
the wocddess of the southern seas 

I cadled at the unpretentious home of His 


Maiesty Prince Poerbovo, the sultan's elcler 


fndouerios fwo Worlds, fime Apart 


brother and the kraton's chief caretaker 
A portly, wispily white-haired old man 
emerred and extended a:small, sof hati 
“Poerboya, hesaid simply. “How can 
serve your 

“T would like to go through the kraton 
told him. “T want 
to know whal the sultanate means to you.” 

He mace a small, gracious bow 

Next morning we walked together through 
the kraton’s massive gates into a sun-dappled 
courtyard flanked by large, low, open-sided 
biiidings called pexdopo, some of them more 
than 200 years old, There was no sense of 
height, asin Western palaces: Star apple trees 
rose above the rooftops. The feeling was of 
STHICIOUSRESS, antiquity, and peace. 

Prince Poerboyo pointed out a gong dating 
back to the l4th-century Majapahit Enipire, 
Java's golden age. “They cannot make those 
“They don't know how 
bo procluce the sound: ‘G-o-o-0-n-g!’ ” He 
shrugged. “Today: ‘Gong.’ Finished." 

Through building after building, courtvard 
alter courtvard, we examined the artifacts of 
Java's past. In the throne room officials used 
to come and kiss the sultan’s knees. “The 
sultan abolished the big ceremonies,” His 
Majesty said approvingly, “He never used 
the throne after the [apanese invasion.” 

In one pendopo, palace servants tal on the 
marble oor, giving lovely carved-leather 
wevene kuin puppets their weekly airing and 
animatedly chatting with them as tf they were 
alive. | recalled reading that vears ago the 
nou ncement of a tare wayand kulit perfor 
mance of Ahoralavudiie, the Anal cosmic bat 
tle of the gods, had provoked widespread 
fears that the drama might precipitate the 
end of the world 
the performance, Merapi exploded 

“Did that-really happen? | asked 

“Y¥es, His Majesty replied, 

l pressec: “What do you make of it?” He 
looked te in the eve, thought a moment, and 
chuckled. “Coincidence.” 


With YOU 8S my muide,” 


any more, he said 


and sure enouch, during 


ETWEEN JAKARTA AND YOGYA stretch 
es Java's lush, rural countryside 
mile after mile of shimmering rice 
fields and trim green coffee anc tea 
a. plantations that roll up the flanks of 
scores of volcanoes STRATIUNGE annie] Sa ring 
inte billowing thunderhends. Indeed, to a 
foreigner, Java is a primeval world of such 
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win it.” Dr. Masri Sintarnm Min, 
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Touking « lost look at her notive 
Jove, a woman (above) pores out 
Pron an dire carrying er 
family te less crowded Sumatra, 
where the government has prom- 
aed five acres of land, a heno- 
rh house, tools, seed, fertilizer, 
herbicides, pesticides, and food 
fora year, “There is no future 
on this island,” says one of the 
Jowonese nen wirtting af Sura- 


bite (upper right) foro flight 
fo Kalimantan. Since | 950 the 


goverment fas relocated thirce 
million people from Jove, Mocdu- 
ra, Ball, and Lombok fo such 
frontier settlements is one 
fright) in eastern Kalimantan. 





About half of Java's people are farmers 
Eight out of ten own land, in most cases not 
enouch, or barely enough, to live on, Indebt- 
eines is inevitable —and this results in the 
sale of the land to industry, bringing still 
greater pressures on the land that is left 

“Too many people bring suffering to the 
land, and the land returns its suffering to the 
people,” says Dr, Otto Soemarwoto, director 
of the Institute of Ecology at Padjadjaran 
University in Bandung. “As population 





Savoring success, Mrs. Kemala Motik 
Abdul Gafur (above) runs.o Jakarta 
foctory that mokes blue jeans for export. 
At the Gudang Garam plant in Keciri 
(facing page) each worker in this wast 
army of women hand rolls 3,000 clove 
cigarettes a day for about $2 (U, &.). 
Between Indonesia's wealthy few ond 
poor millions, a great gap still exists, 
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grows, upland forests are leveled for 
settlements. The rains tear away the denuded 
soil and wash tt down to choke the flatlands: 
More roads and houses are built, The soil be- 
comes less permeable. Lowland water tables 
aren't replenished. Drv seasons become 
droughts; rainy seasons turn into floods. 

“Human waste is dumped into the water 
éupply an recycled hack into the people. At 
least 60 percent of the population is infested 
with parasitic worms,” 






FTER A LIFETIME of such conditions, 
} Pak Manto had had it. The half 
acre he and his wife, Suminten, 
tilled outside the central Java 
city of Surakurte was barely 
enough to keep them and their three children 
alive, So seven years ago they boarded a gov- 
ernment C-130 Hercules airplane for Balik- 
papan, on the eastern coast of Kalimantan, 
Inclonesian Borneo, They then traveled by 
bis, truck, and riverboat 115 miles up the 
muddy Mahakam River to the scrub-jungle 
outpost of Rimba Ayu and the five-acre 
homestead the government bad promised 

“There was no water,” Manto, now 43, 
told me in the dirt-floored house his family 
occupies in Rimba Ayu today. “The land was 
so overgrown we couldn't see the house. | 
sak to my wife, ‘We better get to work.’ 
We've been working ever since.” 

Manto and Siminten have survived a 
seven-month drought, a five-month-long jun- 
gle fire, an epidemic of Newcastle disease 
that killed all but two of their chickens, and a 
plague of rats that devoured their seed. But 
today they own a caraban, grow ¢nougn rice, 
soybeans, corm, and chickens for consump 
Lion and sale, and they'll soon be marketime 
claves, coffee, and hybrid coconuts as well 
And Suminten, when I visited, was pregnant 
again. Manto's fingers curled around his tea- 
cup like gnarled roots, “I'm pretty content,” 
he grinned, silver front tooth gleaming. “I'm 
just waiting for the big yields.” 

Manto god his brood are just one of more 
than 700,000 Indonesian families who have 
been relocated through the government 5 
transmigration program from the overcrowd- 
ed regions of Java, Madura, Bali, and Lom- 
bok to some 600 outer-island settlements, 
Each family is supposed to receive a two- 
room house and five acres of land, as well as 
food, tools, seed, fertilizer, and pesticicles. 


National Geographic, January 1989 








Transmigration minister Martono called i 
the “largest voluntary resettlement program 
in the world,” 

[t i8 also one of the most controversial. De 
spite 400 million dollars in World Bank gid 
over the past decade, the program has made 
no appreciabhle impact on lavas miseries, 
and the country is running out of arable land 





“Today,” one Indonesian expert told me, 
“much of the land allo ated cannotleven be 


described as marginal,’ 








LTHOUGH NEARLY 90 FERCENT of 
. Indonesians call themselves Mus 
lim, the majority are nominal 
adherents who intermix Islam 
| with other practices and creeds 
ol So the Acehnese, The 4.4 million people 
who inhabit the coastal plain between north 
Arn Sumatra s mountains ane the Incimn 
Choean embrace the Prophet with militant 
real. ‘Thetr land is Indonesia's western lermi- 
nus, its closest point to Mecca. The Acehnese 
were probably the first to encounter [slam's 
oreselyiring traders ps early as the seventh 
century. Much of their bloody history since 
has been written in defense of the faith. In 
1953 they even went lo war against Jakarta, a 
six-year jihad that was brought under control 
Ww hen the government proclaimed Aceh a 

“special terntory’ —a state within a state 
where Islamic law prevails 

Acch’s defiance has left the region dirt- 

poor. [ie-natural pas, petroleum, rubber, and 
palm ol represent [5 percent of the nation’s 
export revenues, Eombitterec) Acehnese claim 
they get hack less than 3 percent. Parts of 





t Jnclonesian 





Aceh remain Pe cee 
ATTY HITS rerun on alert nearhy, 

‘Islam is not closed to mocernization, 
Professor H A. Hasimy, head of Aceh's 
maelis viene (council of scholars} and former 
governor, told me. And that may be true. But 
Lcehnese tend to be resistant. “They say, 

‘Tio family planning! You can die doing 

that!’ “ Jucith Wagstall, a New Zealand 
teacher al Aceh s Abulvatama Foundation, 
said. “And women fave cred from unsteril- 
ivecd [UD But they attribute that to Al 
wrath, not lack of sanitation.” 

In Banda Aceh, the Capital, the magnif- 
cent black-domed Mesjid Rava Baiturrah- 
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man —tsreat Mosque —lnomns over a blue 
reflecting pool, Beside it garbage is heaped in 
broken streets; rivers are clogeed with trash 
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Asymbal of national progress, the | PTN 
aircraft factory in Rondung—-where 
workers assemble helicopter bodies (fuc- 
fie pore }—represents the dreams of 
Indonesia's leaders to join the world's 
lending economies. Droagring auch 
dreams back to carth are the relentless 
demands of the nation’s populace, wh 
cling to survival! [ike the precarious pas- 
sengers of tris freight train rumbling 
through the slums of Jakarta. Here, in 
the heart of the nation’s most modern 
city, miliions jam into shantvtowns in- 


fested with imsects and rodents, lacking 


adequate witter, sewers, drainage, elec- 
tricity, schools, and health facilities. 


sIX hours to the east by car stands the 
modern matalintion of F. TT. Aron 
hilltop employees enclave contrasts 


with the filthy 


lis elegant 
sharply 
overcrowded city of Lhokseu- 
mawe. The city’s population has doubled t 
60,000-since P. T. Arun opened in 1978, but 
s people hole fewer than a thousand jobs al 
the plant. “Qur aim has been to employ as 
Acchnese as we can, msisted 
fsioaiccsoh aneth Wingel, an 
aS SInce hee r rep wed by a 


many 
m rnufacluring 
American whe 
‘But hiss 


Javanese simply lack Ue SKU.” 


4 clinic, and 
caicl one of P. T. Arun's 
drove through 
‘A mosque! 


“We've given them 4 schoo! 
a produce market,” 
Indonesian supervisors, as we 
the city 


A mosque! 


“AT they ever ask for is, 
A mosque! - 


HEN THE SUN is high and 
hot,a chill wind hoot 
cross the black rock sum- 
fool Ginune 






mit of LO,308- 
Agung, the volcano the Baii- 
el of the wortd.” [he 


nese call the “nav 


mountain falls away in black lave ridges that 





Like money in the hand for islanders, 
tens of thousands of wWisitors a year— 
mony from Australia—travel to Bali's 
benches to sunbathe, swim, and rely 
with a moassoge. Vendors hove talen to 
weeriig numbers bo elo customers 
recognize them. Despite the influx, the 
island's traditional Hindu-oriented cul- 
ture ix alive ond well, of least for now, 


relics af the 19635 
eruption that claimed more than 1,5 
ind) blue s@as anda view of 


wk smokitr 


look Fke dracon backs 
Kb lives 


to green plans 





far-off Lombok island's owt 
peaks. Gasping for breath after the 
climb, I steed on the summit an 
the impossible beauty of the 

But tt was the crate that 
Niade and Komang, my two voung 
eaming bowl waca swirl of su 
furcus yellow and inof The lads 
laid an offering on t! :—a platted 
leaf, o hard , frott, andl 
frangipani blossoms. 

‘My grandmother told me that Gunung 
Agung is the beginning and end of life,’ 
Marcle had told me. “And when we cie, our 
spirits go to live inside this mountain.” 

Gunung Agung is the core of the Gah- 
Hindu faith, which isthe core of Balinese 
identity—which may well be the strongest of 
all the islands’ cultures; Made’s ancestors 
had their roots in Hindu Java until the spread 
of Islam in the 15th century drove them with 
their nobles anc priests to seck Sani 

across the narrow strat 
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rear 
hetween the islancls 
Phere the faith was 
ec to ANMistic magic 
ancd-draped in splendid 
robes of ritual and art 
Alone among islanders, 
Balinese turn their backs 
to the sea, which they 


deem profane, ane look to 


wer 


the mowntair 
But Bali 1 alse Inco- 
nesia & tourist mecca, 
peel racong ia | third OT the 
Teh Visiio©rs 
spent the 
million 
dollars on this one island 
While that represents 
welcome windfall to the 
hard-pressed Balinese, it 
a Western invasion th 
the island $ ancient 
mturbing 


wees—a challenge 20 di 


nalion 4 fi 
In JORS, 400 (ei 
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nica Sym bolizes if poses 
a challenge all across 
fo islane 
authorities that future development plans cal! 
ining tourism im o 
ut the southern tip of the island 

Hal's 210-day calendar, charting almost 
daily religious nituals, was created eons-ago 
around the growing 
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cycle of noe actordine to 


National Geographic, January 193s 





one theory. New strains of rice that mature in 
a third that time upset the ancient cycle 
“When! was a child, I learned that the 


moon was the goddess Dewi Ratih,” Surad- 
nya, one of Bali's best known painters, told 
mein his Ubud stucho. “Then Neil Anm 
‘trong landed on tt. | still look up at-nig 
and pray to Dhew Rati.” 

Would Suractnva $s seven-year-old son also 
believe in Dewi Ratih? “My son has his owen 





if 


path,” Suradnya replied, “he airesdy 
knows Lego! 
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culbore. 


A'TE has dealt more harshly with the 
necple of East Timor, a province half 
the size of Maryland with 650,000 
mostly Roman (Catholic inhabitants, It 
was a forgotten remnant of Portugal's 
ranshackle empire until the Portuguese 
armed torces seuvect power in Lisbon in 1974 
andl summanily treed their nation <= overseas 
possessions. In East Timor an organization 
colled the Revolutionary Front for an Inde- 
pendent East Timor (FRETILIN) prevailed 
over other hastily formed political groups, 


and in 1O75 it declared independence 


Indonesia. 


fwo Worlds, Time Apart 


Fresh from the fields, corrots awcit 
trinsport to market fv truck in eastern 
Java. Spicy, het, and sweet, Indonesian 
cuisine te fait around rice, with mitny 
side dishes. Tropical fruits also delight, 
from the lemony belimbing, or starfruit, 
to the tart rurzut, or custard apple. 


Suharto branded FRETILIN Comrmunist- 
controlled. Warning of an Asian Cuba, he 
moved 35,000 troops into East Timor and 
proclaimed tt Indonesia's 27th province 
Thousands of Timorese fled to the mountains 
and commenced a bitter guernila struggle 
hal sputters on to this clay 

The consequences have been devastating 
By Jakarta's own figures, at least 100,000 
Timorese have been killed in the fizhting or 
have cee Some 
40,000 children have been lef orphaned, 
abandoned, crippled, or maimed. And at 
least 600 civilians have simply disappeared 

‘Practically speaking,” 
Carrascalao told mein his office in Dili, the 
Timorese capital, “every family in East 
Timor bas lost someone in this civil war." 

Normally journalists are not allowed into 
the province, but I was grantec 
visit in the company of a foreign-office 


of starvation And iscnse 
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Memories of headhunting, cannibalism, 
and tribal warfare still linger among the 
nifive peoples of [rian Java, Indonesia's 
wild easternmost frontier. Skully on dis- 
nly at the Asmat Museum of Progress 
and Culture in Agots recall the bloody 
days—only decades ago—when such 
trophies were prized as charms to repel 
evil spirits from a village. 

A few steps out of the Stone Age, a 
Dani tribesnian in the Baltem Valley of 
the central highfonds (above) demon- 
strates how to make fire by using friction 
to ignite grasses. Skillful farmers who 
live in domed, thatch-roofed houses, the 
Dent aire one among scores of tri baal 
groups—each speaking a different dia- 
lect—who hove inhabited the region for 
thousends of years, 

During the pust two decades, rovern- 
ment agents and Christian missionaries 
hove built schools and medical clinics 
ond begun a Trons-Irian Highway, to 
bring the province's 1,000,000 tribal 
peoples into the 20th century and make 
them feel a part of the Indonesian ma- 
tion. At the same time several forested 
dreads traditionally used by tribal groups 
howe been cleared for transnmigrant 
settlements, 
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official, The army refused access to the 
eastern part of the province, where FRETILIN 
is said to be most active. But from what I was 
able to observe, it seemed clear that Jakarta 
was itt least making an effort to set aside the 
past and bring East Timor into the Indone- 
sian nation. For one thing, funding, despite 
cutbacks elsewhere, has been ample. 

“Jakarta gives us More money per capita 
than any other province,” Carrascalao said. 

East Timor’s 13 district capitals are being 
linked by asphalt roads. Schools and clinics 
are being built. Dili has a tidy, if not prozper- 
ous, alr about it. [ts streets are newly paved, 
[ts hospital boasts 200 beds, a general practi- 
tioner, a pharmacist, two dentists, and a 
radiologist. The University of East Timer 
opened in. 1986; “The library has just 10,000 
books,” the energetic Dr, Armindo Maia, a 
university rector, told meas we walked the 
corridors. “That's not much for a universi- 
ty—but it's a start!" 

The FRETILIN threat and the presence of 
the army remain large question marks. Col, 
Yunus Yosfiah, the local military commander 
at the time of my visit, termed the problem 
“a little bit of bandits in the bush.” His 
command's total strength, he said, consisted 
of only four battalions—approximately 4,000 
men—twoof which were engineering units on 
road-huilding duty. But VYosfiah neglected to 
mention that another command of 14 bat- 
tahions — 12,000 men—was reportedly biv- 
ouacked in the east, where we were nol 
permitted to po. 

More difficult to measure was a climate of 
fear that I felt where we did go. Former 
FRETILIN rebels talked as if reciting a script. 
Ordinary Timorese wouldn't talk at all. Out- 
side Dili they cowered at the approach of our 
official jeep. Carrascalan offered an explana- 
tion: “We are in transition from horror to 
normaley.” 


RIAN JAVA, nicknamed Great Steamy, is 
Lhe eastern terminus of the nation. Look- 
ing auton the vast Pacific, it makes up 
half the great bird-shaped island of New 
Guinea—the most remote and sparsely 

populated of Indonesia's provinces and one of 
the wildest places on earth, Its 1.5 million 
inhabitants, mostly Melanesian, are cut off 
from one another by dense rain forests, 
crococile-infested swamps, limestone karst, 
and glacier-capped mountains —and from the 
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rest of the world by several thousand years. 

The Irianese speak 240 tribal dialects. 
Infant mortality runs so high that children 
are not even named until they are 12 months 
old. For some, headhunting and cannibalism 
are living memories. 

The Dutch held on to Irian Java when they 
départedl the rest of the Indies. Twenty years 
later 1,025 Inanese, handpicked by Jakarta, 
voted unanimously for union with Indonesia. 
Dissenters rebelled, rallying around the 
Organisasi Papua Merdeka (Free Papua 
Movement), better known a5 0PM, and yet 
another guerrilla struggle commenced—a 
fithul bloodletting that no longer poses any 
real threat to the government. But Irian Java 
still constitutes Inconesia’s last frontier— 
and its most daunting challenge to national 
integration, 

Jayapura, in the northeast corner, is far- 
thest along in the process. An overcrowded 
harbor city looking out on the Pacific, it 
lecms with migrants from other islands. Its 
cash flow is outward —back to the western is- 
lands. Javanese run the provincial adminis- 
tration. Chinese run the shops. Buginese and 
Makasearese, from Sulawesi, min the produce 
markets, the fishing industry, and most of the 
battered, garishly painted minibuses that 
swarm through the central city, 

The Irianese grow vegetables and look for 
day jabor on docks and boats—those who 
come to town. “Some are too embarrassed to 
come,” a resident told me. “They haven't 
the clothes,” An Irianese university professor 
putit more bluntly: “We are net the lords of 
lrian Jaya. We are losing our own province.” 

The first loss is the land. For 30 miles along 
the corkscrew road from tiny Sentani Airport 
to the city, jungle stands have been bulldozed 
down and buildings thrown up— visible evi- 
dence of a construction industry growing by 
$0 percent a year and of land values that have 
doubled and tripled in the process. Most of 
this land once belonged to the Sentani tribe. 
No longer. 

In his jalousied living room surrounded by 
tribal carvings, Thevs Eluay, the 
hewhiskered, iron-muscled Sentani chief, 
told me that his tribal council had sold it off 
to migrants. “My people need money now," 
he explained. “1 am leading my people to a 
new way of life!” 

What about the old ways? There would be 
no going back te them, 





Eluay grinned. “My children and grand- 
children will become university graduates 
and government officials,” he replied. 

“Education is the solution, but it’s also 
where the problem starts,” the Irianese 
professor explained. “Reading primers are 
written in Bahasa Indonesia, which 70 per- 
cent of the province dots not speak. They tell 
about rice paddies and trains. Who knows 
anything about paddies and trains here? It's 
too big a jump. My people drop out, remain 
illiterate, anc Jakarta says, ‘See? Irianese 
don’t want to learn.” We must Indonesianize 
lrian Jaya, But let's start with the language 
of the people —and stories about people who 
live here!” 

The largest government project in the 
province—a symbol of Jakarta's determina- 
tion to lift lian Jaya into the 20th century — 
is the ‘Trans-Irian Highway, designed to link 
Jayapura and the south-coast city of Merauke 
through Wamena, 5,500 feet up in the Baliem 
Valley. Tt is a 500-mile route as the crow flies. 
The road is being built in sections winding 
out of the three cities. 


WENT TO WAMENA—the Stone Age end 
of it. Here Dani tribesmen rub pig fat on 
their bodies against the cold and trudge 
the misty-morming roads wearing noth- 
ing but pumpkin-colored penis-sheath 
gourds, called £otehAo, The women wear grass 
or seed-bead skirts. Not so long ago the chief 
of one Baliem Valley tribe avenged the mur- 
cer of his wife by catching and eating the 
murderers. 

Simanjuntak, a strapping Sumatra Batak 
who has headed up the roacd-building project 
since its start in 1986, welcomed me to his 
cozy wood-paneled cottage. “We had to 
bring in everything by C-130 Hercules,” he 
said. “Four, five flights a day: 15 tons of 
cement a flight.” 

We got into his red pickup truck and 
bounced down the packed-rock road and over 
a splendid new steel-girder bridge across the 
Bahem River. Seven miles farther on the 





Drawn to the flickering tobe by the 
sound of cartoons, children in the Java- 
nese villoge of Pobelan tune into Indone- 
sia's one television metwork, which is run 
by the state and broadcast via satellite. 
The government, which controls all pro- 
grunining, gives a set to every village. 
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road stopped abruptly at the foot of a wall 
rising to black rock pillars that frame the 
valley. Simanjuntak pointed to a distant 45- 
degree slope, “That's the only earth around. 
The rest is solid rock.” He flashed a big can- 
do grin, “So we're going to switchback up 
that ridge.” 

How long before the road is completed? “If 
we hac the money, ten more years,” Siman- 
juntak replied. How long with budget cut- 
backs? He shook his bead. “Maybe 25." 

The most primitive people in the province 
are the Maskona tribe, who inhabit a region 
known as the Bird's Head at the island's 
western tip. Their land is impenctrable jungle 
karst pocked with sinkholes and ravines, sep- 
arated from the coast by 7,000-to 10,000-foot 
peaks. Until adecade ago the Maskona 
fought brutal tribal wars, killed outsiders 
who trespassed on their lands, and lived in 
tree houses 40 feet above the jungle floor, 
Then Christian missionaries began to change 
traditional ways. The process-is continuing. 

The only way to reach the tribe is by air— 
and that's how the missionaries came. I went 
In on a missionary resupply helicopter and 
landed among a cluster of thatch-roofed huts 
on the flank of a mountain the Maskona call 
Very High Stone. Some 500 tribesmen clus- 
tered around the chopper. John and Linda 
Price, Americans from the Christian Bible 
Church who are studying the tribal language, 
bade me welcome and led me to the bark- 
walled hut that would be my quarters for 
the night. 

What I hoped to learn was just how Indo- 
nesian these people had become, Maskona 
tribesmen crowded around to tell me. They 
had obviously been reached by politics. Musa 
Rocomna, the wiry, tattooed tribal kepala 
(chief), wore a yellow Golkar cap. Lasked 
Roecomna if he had heard about the Second 
World War, “I never even heard about the 
first one," he replied. 

A bright-eved 16-year-old named Efradus 
served! as spokesman for the group. “Eight 
years ago we didn't know what country we 
were in,” he said. “We didn’t know Irian 
Jaya, electricity, movies, TV, or money.” 

How had the government made its pres- 
ence known? “They came three years ago 
and told ws not to kill the missionaries,” 
Efraclus recounted. I asked him who the 
president of Indonesia was. “Pak Suharto," 
he answered promptly, using the short 
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Cloaked in sorrow, young wonten in 
white shawls attend.a funeral for a class- 
mute af a Muslim bourding school on 
Javea. Known for its progressive program 
of study, the Pondok Pesantren Pabelan 
school attracts students from all over 
Indonesia. Preserving its roots in Islam 
as it prepares pupils for modern life, the 
achool embodies the ideals of a develop- 
ing nation searching for tts own path ty 
werld respect. 


familiar form of bapox, the formal wore for 
father. His smile ht up the hut. “He's the 
big kepalal” 


HAT TS 01 that holes this 
extraordinarily diverse 
nation of Indenesia togeth- 
er? Over lunch in his office 

' | Emil Salim, the minister for 
population and environment, proposed the 
Five Principles, the Pancasila. [ professed 
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skepticism. “Consider Korea, China, Ger- 
many, he explained. “Each is one people 
divided by nothing but ideology, Now think 
of us, who are so many different peoples, 
with so many disintegrating forces at work. 
“Pancasila is like a star,” Salim contin- 
ued. “It provides guidance. There are mil- 
lions of stars in the sky, and 180 million 
Indonesians. What if they all wanted to 
follow a different star? Our nation is still 
very young. It's constantly changing. But I 
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know that all of our people agree upon the 
same star!” 

Only once before have these islancls come 
under the sway of central ruole—the 
Majapahit Empire in the 14th century. An 
immensely gifted leader named Gajah Mada 
had been responsible, And I realized then 
that young Efradus had it right. It takes a big 
kepala to hold this land together—a really big 
kepala. And I wondered: After Pak Suharto, 
who inthe world might thatkepala be? [] 
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Battling monstrous seas off Cape Horn, our 28-foot craft, 
Sco Tomato, plunges down the slope of an enormous waive 
ora dizzying noutical roller coaster, Crew members Jay 


a. ™ Morrison (left) and Fred Trombly hong on grimby as the 
: = eT boat broaches under the lash of a 50-knot storm. In this 










io + craft of my own design we are attempting to be the first to 
row from Chile to Antarctica across the 600-mile-wide 

Drake Passage, named for Sir Francis Drake; wiio in. 1476 

termed these treacherous waters the “most matheeas.” 
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OUND me the unknown, 
Sea Jomate hears 
jouth (below) through 
Chile's Paso Pratt on 
day one of the vovage — Febru 
ary 22, 1983, Our plan is to 
row Ue entire distance to Ant: 
arctica, but contrary onshore 
winds delay our departure for 
days, as they did for three full 
months the previous year, We 
finally decide to sail the first lee 
of the vovage, then pick up west 
winds offshore that will push ws 
slong os we row southeastward 
across the Drake Passage (man, 
nm 32-3), Built for strength 
ae safety rather than speed, 
fen formato tases er nattie 
from her bright red color and 
bulbous shane 
Making realy for sea (right), 
our navirator, Mark Fichen- 
bends Sea Jemeato’s jib 
Hie hands are 
protected by rowing gloves thal 
leave the tips of the fingers free 


DErger 
onio the forests, 


tor work. Qhur chartered Chilean 
eunport vessel, the fishing boat 
Pon Alberta, 
few miles, then turns back 

We are four now against the 
sea: Mark, 
ana 1, al 
expedition, Each of us has had 


rifts ves thie first 


15: Prec, a2 | ii’ 


42. the leader of the 


extensive Antarctic experience 
or many years at sea. Our “fifth 


a — ii 


crew member,” 
Bob Rice, weather monitor in 
Bedford, Massachusetts 
optimistic about our chances 


metearn] cers 
! +5 ret 


“This project,” he save solemnly, 
“has as low a iain of suc- 


odd that 


. Chances are 50-50 


cess af any of the 40 
I've maa tel 
that the Ciitlean Peavy will have 


to go after you.” 
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Within hours the Drak 


cage puts: Bob's words to the tes 
(rient}), AS Pred steers under 
rected sail, a powerful north- 
Wester that Bob had predicted 
sims bo us SE non tTTranetu 
cent, bottle ¢reen seas thundering 
over the rail into our self- 
bailing cockpits 

Shortly before dawn the next 
day lam standing watch in the 
alt cockpit. As Sea Tirato 


lrives headlong down smoking 


runmetal seas, & rogue wave 
Htts her ad kicks fer upside 
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Cured to the boat by m 


lene, J thrash desperately toward 
her. Suddenly a hand grips nv 
thoulder, and Fred hauls me 
hack abourd, “What are you 
loing, be roars, “taking a bath? 
And it's not ewen Saturday, 

he first of many crises hae 


been mel and conquer 
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A Frer the first $6 hours Aided by quartering winds and 

| owe strike sail and sens, We Average 2. 4 knots —the 
. begin the long row. rate of a casual stroll— during 
a The northwesterhas the 13-day voyage. 

nies us clear of Cape Horm's As Jay putit, “Survival is the 
treacherous rocks into the reln- name of the game.” Making 1 - 
tive safety of the open sea. Now — through bone-chilling winds and 
the trick is-to aim for the Ant- giant wayes means depending 
arctic Peninaula and avold being on ane another for our lives, just 
swept past into the inhospitable as Sir Ernest Shackleton and his 
South Atlantic by the prevailing : 
westéerlies. Normally each man 
will row alone for six hours. 
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inen had dene. more than 70 
years before. In 1919 Shackle 
ton’sship, Anduraeee, was 
crushed by ice in the Weddell. 

Sea during exploration of the 
— Antarctic coast. In search of 
help Shackleton and five com- 
panions sailed a 22.5-foot open 
boat 800 miles from Elephant 
Istanel to South Georgia Island 

and organized the rescue. 


Shackleton ‘s story, which ft had. 


lonown since boyhood, helped 
inspite our voyage 
Although the Sea Tomato | is 


= r 
Se uli al _ 


propelled by the mast primitive — 


of means, muscle power, she ts. 
otherwise completely high-tech. 
Built dory style out of sturdy 
nidrine aluminum, she is. divided 


into nine watertight compiisrt- 


ments and can right herself after 
capsizing. She asa capacity for 
30 days" supplies, the streneth 
to withstand storm and ire, a 
configuration designed fer row- 
ing but with the ability to sail 
Sea Tomato carries no life raft; 
she serves that function herself. 


ha oars on 1 seven continents 


have taught me that exploration 
is not all derring-do: In fact, 


itis —or should be—a hi 
conservative business in which 


danwer is measured against 


preparation. 


Asa result, we even knew 
what we will do if we miss the. 
Antarctic Peninsula—row 
downwind toward Shai 


goal, South Georgia, 
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a cirect hit by away anemergency. Thesamemihap the words of Sir Francis Drake 

engulfs me. The i secured to all of ws-and came were such as if the bowels of 
i a Ls Soh oe i ia = ; Fi Fl ek ie ' "| | Fenny 

pact slams me agains to be known as the “Great Drake the earth had set all atlibert, 


the bulkhead and forces me ti lomnato Paste. [In stich unpredictable seas 1 


drop the oars; which are secured In all we rowed 576 mite mocsstble to follow o regular 
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the boat try our patience ane 


When a str 
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endurance OT blade to water | 


Before the voyage I would never 
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ble. But it works. The mood of 


thr rie 
Loe LIT 


ce Passage is usually 
hostile, Dut at Gimes (ts benign, 
with minke whales circling 
placidly and albatross soaring 
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Sea fomato on day twelve 
when we are in aight of 
lancd—the South Shetianed 
Islands, just off the Antarctic 
Peninsula. Fred cautiously 
works his wa'y throwenh the 

brash ice. But the Drake Passage 
isn't going to let us off $0 easily 
Soon 30-knot offshore winds 

hit tis cdiead on, and despite 
desperate efforts at the oars 

we start losing ground. That 
night brings a dnving show 
storm that cuts our visibility to 
zero. We are terrified of being 
blown headlong into an iceberg, 
something that even Sea 

femate could not survive. But 
that ingredient vou can 
never count on and only hope 
for—is with ws. By next morning 
the wind drops, the snow- 

storm ends, and we double upon 
the oars, cach tan rowing 12 out 
of the next 24 hours, The last 
mite, against the current in Nelson 
Strait off Nelson isiand, tsa 
grueling, four-hour ordeal. We 
finally reach land at Harmony 
Cove (above right), where Fred 


lack 


makes his wobbly way over 


the rocks to shore just 13 dave 
and five hours-after we had left 


Chile's Paso Pract. After an over- 


night we hoist Sea fomuafo’s sails 
ind arrive the next day at the 
Chilean base on King George 
Island, 25 miles away 

What did we accomplish? 
Nothing of great benefit to man- 
kind perhaps, other thana 
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daring challenge met and con 
querecd. To my kKnowltdee we 
are the first te row such «4 real 
distance in polar regions. But 
to the four of us the greater 
achievement was the inner 
vovVage, reaching beyond our 
normal limits to attain the 

goal None of us, I thik, will 
ever forget thal experiences, 
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Mercury IRACER. 
ee 

y¥ big on comfort 
For instance, it has four-wheel independent sus- 
nension, which enhances both riding comfort and 
driver control, It also brings you the pertormanc 
ol an overhead cam, fuel-injected engine. In all, 
68 standard features make you comlortable 
hugging a road ina Mercury racer, Experienc 
the comfort and control of a Mercury | 
at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer t 
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MATION AL GEOGRAPHIC 
$20) MILLION 
CENTENNIAL GIFT 
PLUS ANNUAL 
OPERATING FUSDS 


AST JANUARY | was pleaser to 


the National Geographic 
Socety Education Fown- 
dation—a unique institution to 
raise and distribute money for 
Beoeraphy programs in grades 
B-12) We are excited about our 
first: year s progress, 

More than 4,000 people have 
written to Lloyd H. Elliott, the 
foundation's president. Most are 
teachers or administrators de- 
lighted to receive support in the 
classroom. 

Acastart, the foundation orga- 
mized a fund-raising Campaign to 
pty for innovative geography in- 
Siruction programs for teachers 
Even before the formal campaign 
Fol under way, however, We re 
ceived gifts totaling more than 
$700,000 





A Society member from Flor- 
ida cave $2 | O00 worth of stock in 
memory of her husbane, who 
had been a geography teacher. 
Another member, from Massa- 
chusetts, made a bequest of 
£295,000, Third-zrade students 
at the John Glenn Elementary 
School im St. Joseph, Missouri, 
contributed S46.41 from the sale 
of handmade geography pins. 

Every dollar has gone to 2up- 
port geography programs, Not 
one penny was use to run the 
foundation, whose expenses are 





unnownce the creation of 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 


EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION 


21 
SUMMER GEOGRAPHY 
INSTITUTES 
IN 1988 TRAINING 
m3 TEACHERS IN 
l4STATES 


TEACHERS GIVING 
13] 
WORKSHOPS AT 
HOATE SCHOOLS TO 
43,53) 
OTHER TEACHERS 


3,.0100,000) 
STUDENTS 
BEING TAUGHT 
GEOGRAPHY 
THIS YEAR 


paid by the Society 
What's more, every contribution 
was Matched by the Geographic, 


entirel, 


adicling $700,000 to the 20 million 


dollars that was the Society's int- 
Hal centennial gift 

Encouraged by this beginning, 
the foundation distributed more 


GIFTS FROM INDIVIDLALS, 
FOUNDATIONS, AND 
CORPORATIONS TO BE 
MATCHED BY NGS UPTO 
$20) MILLION 


than a million dollars in grants in 
O88. The majority went to sup- 
port? | teacher-training institutes 
in 14 states 

While it i¢ too early to measure 
results, the immense value of re- 
kintlling a teacher's enthusiasm 
is Clear. Joanne Flint of Dayion, 
Oreeon. she felt like o 
“missionary” after attending a 
Summer mstitute at Society 
headquarters, Which became the 
mocel for other institutes, 

“A highlight m my life,” wrote 
Fady Ludovise of Santa Resa, 
(California, of her experience at a 
summer institute. “T feel excited 
about my own classes this fall, 
plus. feel an enthusiasm for my 
geographic mission beyond the 
classroom, said Patricia Bruder 
of Belle Minnesota 
“Teachers imspiring teachers 
works, wrote Gail Wallace of 
Midlothian, Virginia, “ancl the 
student will win.” 

Teachers such as these deserve 
support from all Americans 
corporations, foundations, anc 
individuals. If you would like to 
Participate in this effert by mak- 
ing A fit to the foundation or 
it you would like to receive o 
detailed update on the activities 
it funds, write ta National Geo- 
graphic Society Education Foun- 
dation, Dept P, Washington, 
D.C. JOG 6-5652 


Smit 


Plame, 








Robert E. Peary 

A short note of correction on Wally Herbert's 
otherwise superb and meving article on Adm. 
Robert E. Peary’s quest for the North Pole. 

A note from Peary's wife is described by Her- 
bert on page 412 of the September 1988 issue as 
“unpublished.” To the contrary, Mrs. Peary's 
note appears in John Edward Weems* definitive 
biography Peary; The Explorer and the Man 
This out-of-print classic was reissued by Jeremy 
P. 'Tarcher, Dne., last April to commentorate Pea- 
ry's polar attainment and the reuniting of Peary 
and Matthew Henson at Arlington Cemetery 

NATHANIEL H, SHERRILL 

Los Angeles, California 
Heemy, who fod access to the Peary papers, pub- 
listed Mrs. Peary's comment on her husband's 
mental torment, although she herself never did 


It required great Courage and dedication to jour- 
nalistic accuracy for the Society and the Peary 
family to agree to publication of this article. 

James L. MacDoNALp 

Mill Creek, Wishington 
Considering the shifting ice mass ane the loca- 
tion over the ocean, Peary cosscrossed the Pole 
andl wren nearby sufficiently to stake his claim: 
87° 57" seems to me to be the center ring. 

K. Bruce BRYANT 

Atlanta, Georgia 


‘The author suggests that Peary was “west of the 
Pole.” Apparently the author meant west of the 
Columbia merician. 

Ropert M. Hower. 

Joshua Tree, California 
Let's assume Henson wis indeed sitting “on top 
of the world” when Peary caught up with him 
and that subsequent sightings by the explorer 
bore this out. Obsessed as he was with wanting to 
be first tothe Pole, might not have Peary, disiliu- 
sioned and disappointed that his trusted friend 
had robbed him of his moment, been unable to 
bring himself to record the event in his diary? 

GILBERT L. HASELBERGER 

St. Poul, Mitwnersota 
Thave not found a single sentence that presented 
a mathematical analvsis of the data presented by 
Peary to support bts claim; nol a single sentence 
to show why Peary would net have been aware 
af any significant errors and what he might 
have done to correct them, This man was not 


incompetent. He had dealt with surveving meth- 
ods for 40 years and had traveled the far north for 
20vears —and he always cot back. His procedure 
appears to have been essentially what anyone 
would have done to verify his position and brack- 
et the Pole to cover any minor errors. If he had 
been even as far from the Pole as Herbert theo- 
rises, why would he not have taken an additional 
24 hours or so to move to the Pole? 

MARSHALL McDoNaLp 

flouston, Texas 


The Peary story seems destined never to end. 
Since publication of Herbert's conchuston that 
Peary and Henson may fave ended ther fistaric 
freak 30 te 60 niles fo the [eft of he Pole, aifreno- 
mer Dvenis Rowling fax interpreted a poge af 
ohservaiions, found in the Peary papers al the 
NahonalaArchives, tomean tial the party was ac- 
tually some J20 miles tothe right of the Pole. This 
conclusion abo calls into question fre abserwe- 
Hons of Capt, Robert Bartlett, who turned back 
above EF, £33 nautical miles from the Pole. Jn 
the hope of resolving theve questions, the Nalion- 
al Geographic Society has commissioned the 
Navigation Foundation to make an independent 
study of all navigational data from the expedi- 
tion, Herbert's study of Peary, The Noose af 
Laurels (Atheneum), wall appear this spring, 


Descendants of the Expeditions 
l read with pride and admiration the story of 
Matthew Henson, [remember vividly his visit 
to Francis Junior High School in Washington, 
Db. €. Mr. Henson, in full Eskimo regalia, 
spoke to the student body about the exciting 
and dangerous expertences that he and Robert 
E. Peary encountered in their search for the Pole 
LAURA EF. CLAYTON 
Brookiva, New Fork 


[ was disappointed that you chose to tell only the 
stories of Peary ’s and Henson's Eskimo descen- 
dants. I would hike to have known more about 
Peary’s wife, Josephine, and their children, and 
about Henson's legitimate offspring. 

[ think there is another possible explanation 
for Peary'ssubdued reaction atthe Pole. How of- 
ten does one find that the dream attained falls 
short of the expectation. The statement from his 
diary, “Iwish Jo could be here with me to share 
my feelings. T have drunk her health and that of 
the kids,” may be more telling than all the blank 
pages. It-may have been a very bitter drink im- 
deedifhe suddenly realized that he had sacrifices 
the best years of his life, the years when his wife 
and children most needed him, for the sake of 
finding a bunch of ice at the top of the world. 

PEGGY 5S, BOLLES 
Downey, California 


Henson and his wife, Lucy, had ne cildren. 
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Centennial 
The September 1983 issue was right on target. Ii 
portrays In a significant way much of human- 
kinds progress, adventures, and achievements 
during. the first hundred years of the life of the 
MAATING. 

NUELL CC. CRAIN 

Dallas, Texas 
Looking through the past covers (September 
1988), it was my childhood that “passed before 
myeyes. [was immersed in very spectal memo 
ries of sitting on my father's knee while we exam- 
ined the latest “vellow book.” Here, surely, was 
born my interest in geography, history, social sci- 
ence, and human endeavor —a love of the world 
and her people. 

Marion Jovy Baany 

Sallarat North, Victoria, 

Australia 
The picture of Joseph F. Rock and the words 
about his starched attire and accoutrements of 
Western civilization in Charles MeCarry's arti- 
cle browght back memories, [n 1947 our hwo-man 
search and recovery team of the American 
Graves Registration Service and three Chinese 
horsemen (mafoos) were eating lunch on the 
banks of the Mekong River north of the Burma 
Road. The older mafoo was grinning as he 
watched me shovel food from a rice bowl into my 
mouth with chopsticks. Upon inquiry, he 
claimed to have traveled with Dr. Rock, who, 
unlike round-eyed me, insisted that at every meal 
his table, crisp white tablecloth, silverware, and 
chair be arranged for his dining comfort. 

MILTON E. BALLARD 

Tucson, Arizona 
Of special interest was the reference to the “ criti- 
cal mass of graduates of the University of Mis- 
sourt School of Journalism,” What a different 
tack these artful poges might have taken were it 
not for the influence of one of the nation’s pio- 
neers. in photojournalism, Clifton Edom, MU 
professor emeritus. 

JoANNIE V. KIDDER 
| Neovho, Missouri 
Odlyssey 
In the September 1988 issue Jane Livingston 
compares photography in Natrona. Gro 
GRAPHIC with that in Ansona Highwovs and 
Sierra Club Bulletin anc rightly points out that 
the purpose of the former is primarily to give in- 
formation, while the latter two are interested in 
aesthetic values, However, I feel she denigrates 
the efforts of the many fine photographers when 
she concludes that “the far less patently gor- 
geous, less picturesque images of nature made by 
the Geographic now seem more artful than those 
glamorous pictures... . the Geographic pictures 
triumph:” Exe ellence in photography is not 


Members Fortum 


achieved by putting down another school of 
thought 

Ep Coorer 

El Verano, California 


What of the talented artist: who are emploved 
by the Geographic! They deserve at least a 
curtain call for their contritutions to a great 
Mazarine. 

WILLIAM H. LAMAR 

San Antonia, Texas 


The story of Kodachrome was of particularinter- 
est to me. In 196) Leopold Mannes told me how 
heand Godowsky made the first transparency in 
the family bathroom. To get the proper timing 
for each layer of color, they hummer! Sousa 
marches, which gave them half-second beats. 
This was done‘in New York City when the two 
young men entered a photo contest. The process 
had already been patented when Kodak came 
into the picture. A joint venture was established, 
and the final perfection was to take place in 
Rochester, New York 

O. A. “JoLty" RATCHELLER 

Claremont, California 


Alexander Graham Bell 
Hats off to the Society for its superb urticlé on AL 
exander Graham Bell (September 1988), There 
was definitely more to this man than being the in- 
venlor of the ulephone, his compassion and con- 
cern far the hearing impaired is such an example: 
I highly recommend anyone trayeling to Nova 
Scotia to wisit the Bell museum in Baddeck. 
James KR. MASSA 
Adanchester, New Hampshire 


Spooling the Geographic 

I am glad the GEOGRAPHIC has such a sense of 

humor (September |988). Great cartoons. 
DowALoO N, HAMMARSTROM 
Denver, Colorde 


May I make one small addition? Thestory was in 
the New Yorker, I think, tn 1933 or 1934. Twoek 
derby ladies have joined the National Geographic 
Society and received your acknowledgement 
that they aré now National Geographic Asso- 
clates. Hurriediy they write back: “Dear Mr. 
Grosvenor, please do not misunderstand us! We 
did not plan to go on all these exploration vov- 
ages, All we want is to get the magazine.” 

HANS JONGBELOED 

Gniero, California 
Letters should be nddressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Magasine, Box 37445, 
Washington, D.C. 20033, and should include 
sender's address and telephone number, Not all 
letters can be used. Those that are will often be 
rdited and excerpled. 





Future Still Uncertain 
For Mountain Gorillas 


Shree voor ifter the brutal murder 
of Dian Feesey (abowe |, the Aln 
con mountain gorillas she stucbed 

aod lovedsurvive, even iin an inper- 
esd wtulbe 
A 1ORh census in the Virunes Mouti- 
mins of Rwanda, Zire, and Ligands 
recorded 7A eorillas, wp from 249 in 
191. “The trend m posttive,  repores 
Craig R. Sholley, director ot the Maun- 
tain Goria Project. The propeet man 
ates worithe affair in Rwanda’s Par 
National des Vokteans, home of Dy 
Finiev's Korsoke Research Contre. 

But the gonllas—to Sholley “one of 
the moat enchingered large mamntls in 
the wild” —sufiered an outbreak of s- 
rious respiratory Ulnessduring the i455 
ron sean. Sin theal, amid mutes 
rovenled that one bad been tnfected 
with measles. The virus wan probabis 
trammitted by humuns—gurtes, }ouur 
ints. pouches, Park mangers. solders, 
or grea residents, Anubiitics were 
uid to successfully peal 13 anumuls for 
the peapinitory oilment. Chen, last 
auimmer, oleost all the porillas in high- 
risk orcas, excep! for infanis and 
females thot might be pregmaint. were 
Facoinatcd apamnst menses 

"There huve boen no new disease 
eymptatin, and we now have a health 
population,” Sholléy says with relief 
Still, he and his stall will watch for ill- 
nes durtnethe 189 rainy scans. 
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Virus May Threaten 
Wolves of Isle Royale 








Iso in joopurdy afte the pray wolves 
of ikke Roovale National Park (A+ 
Hos. Geporarinic, April 198s), 

Only 12 were finer) during last win- 
ter a ann! census of the 2 eeuore- 
mie. archipelazy in Lake Super. 
Thatss the fowow ance the study ot [ste 
Rovale’s wolves boganin 1YS8_ [In 1/98 
the wolf popolation peaked at SU), Pow 
only thres cor four females capable of 
reproducing remain, and biologists 
and park muanagem fear that the 
wolves, to caréfully protected, mi 
vanish. A discs collod canine pare 
vires, trensenitiod by domestic ches. 





tay be the chief cause of the decline. It 
appearcl among dogs in 1977, Killing 
ecvetal thoiamd in the 0,5. and 
aprending worliwnle. Despite a ban 


aawinal bringing pets onto Isle Rovale. 


‘honters, cut of emorance, oocmsscrial 
ly bring thei dogs ashore,” sxye wild- 
life biologwt Rolf Pelerson. who haa 
led the wolf study sinee 197% 

Additional luctors may include ath- 
eT diseaue, inbreeding, and the cur- 
font population of moose —the wolves: 
major prey—that ae young, vigerrcas, 
and hard bo kill, Bou if parvovirus ws the 
culprit, the cuitlogk iA grim. Thaogh a 
VROCING exists, (1h Ghost impos bh te 
repealodly capture every Wolf an the 
Bland for periodic mnaculatpons 


Stone Ave Textiles, 


~— Skulls in Israeli Cave 








rchacologisis working i bsreels 
Mahal Hemar cave, a Neolithic 


wie south of Jerusalem, live 
found pieces of fabric that may be the 
earliest Known cxainple of linen, The 
cove aso has yielded what-may be the 
ble known samples of woves: bas 
kris tothe Wircile ase 

The Eriaeli team, under Ofer Bar- 
Youef and Tamor Schick and purtially 
founded by the National Geographic 
Society, found a vast array of stone ood 
bore tools, and hurnwn ckulls decoru- 
ed with asphalt, The team also discov. 
ered wooden arrowheads that, like the 
te utiles and brakets, were provervid by 
the caves deyness: The remus date 
heck &, A010) yours 

“By that time,” tye Bor-Youot, 
“alone the Jordan Valley there were 
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With fans wiles 
witness, anid (ls 
ind est dd crunched 
or] foot. We 
haired place 
when the 


Willige Conmamnities 
cultivated cerenk, | 
raised goats 
to. patieer wild plant 
think this cave waa o 
they if Pt To Ae | a Vey 
entire Inhe of pan of @ would pertorm 
eone kind of ceremony.” Tie urtifacts 
found there, tte wihiits an tras m4 oni 
new stone mask that atil! bears traces 
of colofed pint, were produced else- 
where ond breil to the onwe 
they were cached 


Where 


A “Living Fossil” 
ina High-Tech Age 


facenth, o Tish whose origi 
back 4) qmulleon Weare, i 
beim studied via modern high 

tect Inia y 
Aleoelacanth cantured otf the Com 
To Islands and brought froren to the 


me coe 


OGiCs 


| dite Wie cought off South 
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were lest avunable fee stedy in ihe 
Li. S. Wdicarde sini 

Coclacanths were theyght to have 
been estine for 6) million yours won| 
AS rICH Lt 
fe All specimens found since then 
were token by fishermen aff the Como 
fo [lands None baie ever been kept 
alive for longer than 4 few days, but in 
U8? a enmn sadmtist. Hans Fricke, 
first observed the fishin its natural hab 
intiGpecwajwue, June 18S) 


Killer meee 
Nearing L. 


Filler bees ailvaicine through Mex- 
Tea have dowed theit pace. But 
saeniists capeci them to reach 
the C)-S. an tore 1989 of carty [Fal 
M African honevtce ques 
caceaped from a resonech station in Bra 
Ai) (ConA, April 19 rh, Ueeie éaet: 
spring hayes spread throughout (central 
an! South Aunerca Fis Ceecombe! 
Me the fermmcpoas insects acre 
150) miles south of Browensvill 
Their tine are no worse than those of 
other honevyhecs, hut, wilike moet 
ees they hae been known 16 atteck 
(howsindk—tometinices wrth 
fatal rests 

Menon aed Ll). 5. officinila set up 
two Seen irr formes nen te Whew per [est 
HIMIMer to nitercept the beds. Efforts 
fe trop dl doll rine awaits were 
relatively succeusful, says Elbo hain 
ond of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
colture in Mesico (itv. Bal a priser fo 


5. Border 
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Lomied Statice underwenl screen 
Of Larce-himensitinal cennmuterined & 
mnind aoe 1) hours of magnetic 
PEM HTN De bemerhy cats 
were dewenc daar archene Hatagled chitn 
On the fish's trasuce. Scecntists will alsa 
ahdiy the @enethe aml biochemical 
Make of ihe now dissected fish, & 
Young temile. Dr. Jock Musick of thi 
Virginia [naqtiiute of Marne Science 
win cle 


TILILLE Ss 


Trt 
felt Pal, 


ine 


led the toni, cave such testis 


ney feawdble when opchicanth tiesgpes 


HAT 


Fulci 


difute ine borg genetically, by flooctinit 
the zones with pentler Eurcpenn bees 
im fuking 
hecaiee officials connie obtain cme h 
bees for the job 

"The plan probably wor’ help anvw- 
wut, save [ir Corley Viavliar af thi 
Lim vers) OF Ramsas. A pecent study of 
thetic maternal colected trom Ain 
conized bees shows they have aot been 


nd having When wterbrecd 


changed by three decades af contact 
with European bees 





faerie 1 rs 
Wii welt 


bo a! 


Distes whan inackrg miter of 





bese at and of gin yaa 
ioe Predicced hirsit ' =200 lari 
ol feral 1 od 


Africonied bers a 


BS bia &? hdd ee 
Ba ee a a et 
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On the Water, Something 
New Under the Sun 


Pe dont often hear atwrl a eer 
| ermnent program that 
mores etl lao benefits the en- 
vironment. Aere sone 
The US. Coat Gud hat installed 
evar powered batteries in 1 S00 of it 
Lo O00 Tiehted aids to mavnnition. ne- 
putin conventional batteries. Solas 
miwered batteries ore longer lasting 
ond cheaper—ohouw $75 o Year per 
bioy commared with S285 for conven: 
himal hattenes, for a total saving. of 
About 2-2 million dollars a year. In 
achitran, ear battorics diti’t leak pol- 
luting mercury, Depleted cinc-carbon 
battenes often do, making them diffi- 
cult to dispose of eafely 
Lnast Girton who service the 
tids have been happy with the change 
Sahl uo repart to the Department. of 
Energy; “They liked the idea of corry- 
me oA Oriwe 6S-nouid slur batteries 
up a chit tou remote light every five 
Veur...When they wore dooustomed 
to struggling with at feast one 4M. 
DouUnC primary battery annually.” 


1994 Olympics to Norway: 
Anchorage Effort Fails 


ache, Almske hye fale! i ibe 
hid to host the 1944 Winter Olywm- 
i ric Gumes (Geocaariec, March 
Heute b he international  hyropie 
Cammittes chose imitead the omall 
Rowe gin oity of Lilkehanner as the 
ee Of the fret Winter Olympics to be 
held in a differen yeardrom the Sum- 
met Crameos- 


Ves 








Peary Caribou Genus: Rangfer Species: tarandus Subspecies: peary 


Adiolt sire: Leneth, tale, boUem; female, 10m 


Habitat: ldaricds in the Canadian High Arctic and Greenland 


Photographed by lim Brandenburg 


Qne of the greatest roles of photography ts to 
record and preserve images of the world around 
us worthy to be handed down as a heritage for all 
generations. A photograph of a pair of Peary can- 
bou offers us a glimpse of this rare subspecies 
amidst the starkness of its frozen habitat. 

Peary canbou live in herds numbering less than 
2t) that are thinly scattered over a vast area. Dunng 
the long arctic winter, the caribou have to tight for 
in oné of the earth’s most severe climates 
existing in average temperatures of minus 40°F 
and on sparse vegetation hidden under snow and 
ice. Named after the North Pole explorer, Robert 





Survive 


EOS 620-650 


The ROW BuToTOCLS SLE Cameras 
More than autofocus 
More Than &ver 


Adult weight: Male, 66-92kq: female, 51-8okg 





Surviving number: Unknown | 
Cites Co 





ildlife as Canon Sees It 


E. Peary, this ghostly creature of the north was 
never abundant, and a slow recovery rate leaves tt 
in-a@ continuous struggle for survival. 

As with most endangered species, the future of 
the Peary canbou greatly depends on mankind's 
ability to live in harmony with the natural world. 
An invaluable research tool, photography can help 
Promte. a PTeateT AWaATeTIESS and understanding 
of the Peary caribou and how tt lives within its 
natural environment 

And understanding is perhaps the single most 
important factor in saving the Peary canbou and 
all of wildhie 
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HUSE OF THE DRUG GCOWAINE is moving 
through our society like » modern-day 
plague. In 1987 alone there were a thou- 


sand druc-related homicides in the U.S, and 


millions of Americans are sniffing and shooting 
their way to financial and physical ruin 

This craze is particularly tragic for the innocent 
victims —friends and families of users, Crome 
victims, and thase who unknowingly become 
enmeshed in the multibillion-dollar business. 

Two years ago a former National Geographic 
photographic intern, Conan Owen (below), be- 
cam one of the latter. Since then he fas lan- 
ruished ina Spanish prison in Barcelona, 
convicted af trafficking in cocaine. 

On March 13, 1987, Conan landed in Baree- 
lona on a photo assignment, Among his bags was 
a case of brochures he was delivering for his 
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emplover, a travel agency. A customs mspector 
found a false liming in the case, which hid two 
kilos of cocaine. Shocked, the Syracuse Univer 
sity honors graduate saw his world fall apart 

Aftera vear in prison Conan was tried in a 
Spanish court, fined $18,000, and given six vears 
and a day in prison. The extra day was important: 
Sentences over six years preclude deportation 

Conan’s father, Ernest Owen, told me of the 
family's frustrations, “The arresting agent said 
he beliewed Conan was innocent: When the agent 
asked fora case to check, Conan handed him the 
one with the cocaine.” This detail did not come 
qut.at the trial. A polygraph test that indicated in- 
nocence was not admitted as evidence. Nor was 
the dealer's confession that Conan did not know 
he was carrying cocaine 

Recently, the prosecutor dropped her appeal 
for an additional charge of semugeling. Conan be- 
came eligible for transter toa U.S, prison under 
an international treaty. As | write this, Conan has 
just arrived home, where a parole can make hima 
free man again 

Conan is one of the luckier cocaine victims, In 
the pages that follow, Peter T. White and José 
Azel describe the shadowy cocaine business and 
the strugele of many to shake tts chemical snare. 
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Yes, you can. Chevy Astro.. 
A rear-wheel anti-lock brake system brake system designed to help you make fast. 
might be unexpected in a compact van. stable stops. For all the driving, stopping and 
But is now standard in the advanced living your family does. Chevy Astro is the 
Chevy Astro. van that can. 


On wet @f icy roads espenially, you II FEhaveotet Seabrtortnrms of ths mew lmied warranty. 2 
feel'good having a rear-wheel anti-lpek | Sai | ae LT bare. 
i, i — : ie A 








On Assignment 


ETTING HIS TEETH into the 
bub pect an hie SSth wasien- 
ment forthe magazine, 
Assistant Editor PETER T 
WHITE (above) sampled coca- 
leaf extract laced with sulfuric 
acid during illegal processing of 
cocaine in Colombia. “Ut tasted 
like wasoline,” Peter said: the 
processor decreed, “It's just 
rent " In Bolivia an elderly; 
woman showed Peter how to 
bundle dried leaves of the herb 
Into a cheek-filling wad, as 
hithtancders have for centuries 
The leaves warded off his-hun 
per and thirst for 12 hours. “As 
Rosa predicted, it sleeps your 
stomach,” ” he savs 
Un fis Trst assignment for the 
Magarin“, photographer Jose 
AZEL (above right) found that 
even people legally involved 
With cocaine didn't want to be 
photographed. These Colom 
bian police at the Miraflores air- 
Held loosened up after Spanish- 
spcaking José befnended them 
Born in Cuba, a refugee at 
are seven, fost éarned his 






Master 3 degree m iHurnslism 
at the University of Missouri 
After five vears as a Wiamy 
Herald photographer he went 
free lance to do more in-depth 
stones. Coca proved one of 
these. “It took immense con- 
centration and persistence to 
overcome resistance. In fact, it 
Wwiis-f lot like rock climbing, mm 


favorite hobby,” says [ose 


Resting atop Steens Mountain 
in Giréeoan, Dororas H 
WICK (below) was at It again 
roaming the West. For this issue 


(“HAD 








he sought the essence of sage 
brush country, mythic heart of 
Amenca, by walking 50) miles, 
riding horseback for 2700, and 
driving some 40.000 tacire 
(Charl foun his calling nt age 

six, When be served as chief bot 
the washer in his father’s peolegy 
feld camps. “T spent all ny 
hime collecting beetles and 
watching birds,” he recalls 
Vi en he learierl hie i ctabel Cali 
AMmaAsS § degree Ov study ha 
wild mountain goats in the 
Rockies, te learedc at the 

thance. Seven vearstater he hac 
his degree, an article inthe July 
1977 GEOGRAPHIC, and anew 
home—a cabin beside Montana's 
olacior National Pork. You'll 
still find him in Montana with 
hie wite and two children, ex- 
ept when he's trekking across 
Namibia, Nepal, 


Linton, reporting on the people 


PF the Soviel 


and animals who share the lane 
"Politics, economics, and finally 
human freédon and dimity, all 
these things rest on the natural 


Environment, he believes 





